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ANDREA DELL’AQUILA 
PAINTER AND SCULPTOR 


By W. R. VALENTINER* 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


ICCOLO SEVERINI, the Sienese ambassador to the court of King Alfonso I of 
Naples, speaks in a letter to Cristoforo Felici, the chief architect of Siena cathe- 
dral, of Andrea dell’Aquila in flattering terms as “singolare pittore e anche 
scultore.” The letter written in Naples is dated June 9, 1458, two weeks before 
King Alfonso died (June 27). As the Italian text is not easily accessible to English readers, 
it seems advisable to translate it below, also for information it gives about Donatello.! 
The letter—in literal translation—reads as follows: “Now I will tell you that which I 
think will bring honor to the city and to your person, you being the superintendent of the 
Opera [del Duomo]. There is here [in Naples] one Andrea, or rather Andrea dell’Aquila, 
who may rightly be called a master. This man was a pupil of Donatello, who at the moment 
is with you [in Siena] and to whom he is well known, and he studied for many years at 
Florence in the house of Cosimo. He is an excellent painter and also sculptor, having just 
made a part of the king’s triumphal arch, which is a very beautiful thing and praised by 
all above the other parts done by other masters, for which reason he is much envied by the 
others. Moreover, the general condition of the country and the plague and the fears for 
the king’s illness induce and urge him to depart from here. And having heard of the fame 
of our city and its burghers, he expresses a great desire to come there and do some work of 
painting, either a panel or a mural painting. For which reason, knowing that the Opera del 
Duomo has always work to be done, I decided to inform you of this and to certify to you 
that he is a master who could execute a very rare and excellent work, as you will be able to 
learn from Donatello. And if there is nothing for him to do in the Opera, there is the figure 
of Our Lady at the Porta Nuova to be finished, which cannot properly be left as it is. And 
this man would like to finish it and would carry out the work with the greatest zeal. I have 
spoken to him of the quality of this work, and he desires to do it in a satisfactory manner, 
and is willing to give a trial of his skill at his own expense. I think it would be to the 
honor of God and the city to finish it; nor, if it were taken month by month from the meat 
tax, would the cost be so great that for that reason alone it should not be finished. I think 
you would do weli to speak first to Donatello and to say something of it to those in authority 
and to our worthy priors; it would be well if you decided to see at least the trial of his skill 
and have him come [to Siena] at the public expense to make it. Because one does not 
always find good masters who are willing to come to Siena, and as to our own masters, 
I think there is none who would wish to finish it or to continue a work already begun. 
I think this report of mine should not be neglected and that you should reflect upon it and 
answer it. Although I hope to be in Siena, or at least to have departed from here, before 


* I wish to thank R. H. Boothroyd for kindly translating 1. G. Milanesi, Documenti per la storia dell arte senese, 
this article from the German. 1854, vol. II, p. 300. 
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the answer comes, I could, before my departure, give instructions where this master may 
be found, whom once more | praise to you most highly, for thus he is praised by all.” 

From this letter we learn that Andrea dell’Aquila lived for many years in Florence and 
that he actually worked with Donatello in the house of Cosimo de’ Medici, that he was 
equally well known as a painter and a sculptor, and that he could execute both panel and 
fresco paintings. After working for a considerable time with success as a sculptor on 
Alfonso I’s triumphal arch, he particularly wanted to finish the fresco on the Porta Nuova 
at Siena, begun by Sassetta but left unfinished on account of his death. At the same time 
Severini recommends him to the Opera del Duomo, who gave commissions chiefly for 
works of sculpture. 

As Andrea is not mentioned among Donatello’s assistants in Padua, it has been rightly 
assumed? that he must have worked with him before Donatello went to Padua, that is to 
say before 1443, and if, as Severini says, he was “molti anni in casa di Cosimo,” we cannot 
be far wrong if we assume that his apprenticeship with Donatello began about the middle 
of the thirties of the fifteenth century. He must therefore have been born about 1415-1420. 
That Andrea remained in Florence after Donatello had gone to Padua is proved by the 
fact that in 1446 he lodged a complaint with the Florentine authorities against the parish 
of Modigliana, who owed him twenty florins for the painting of coats of arms. 

In Naples he is mentioned for the first time in the documents relating to the erection 
of the triumphal arch, January 31, 1456, when he received his salary for three months’ 
work and must therefore have been working in Naples since the autumn of 1455. As 
according to the letter quoted above, he was still there in June, 1458, he must have been 
employed for almost three years in the Castel Nuovo. The Roman sculptor Isaia da Pisa 
worked with him on the triumphal arch at the same time, and it is thus possible that 
Andrea, like Isaia, was summoned to Naples from Rome. It has, in fact, been conjectured 
that Andrea was the son of a certain Jacopo dell’Aquila, who in 1447 and 1453 was em- 
ployed as a bronze worker at the papal court; in the latter year Jacopo executed the bronze 
work for the statue of an angel which Giacchetto Finari made for the Castel Sant’Angelo. 

Severini’s letter to the Sienese authorities appears to have had no consequences. At all 
events we know that Sano di Pietro finished Sassetta’s fresco, and it is not surprising that 
the Sienese should have preferred if possible to give commissions to their own painters and 
sculptors. Donatello also failed to come to an agreement with the Opera at Siena and soon 
returned to Florence. It is very probable that Andrea, of whom—if we are to believe 
Severini’s letter—Donatello thought highly, likewise returned to Florence, where he was 
already fairly well known. It is therefore in Florence, if anywhere, that we must look for 
his works, and especially for his paintings, which to Andrea, as the letter shows, were at 
least as important as his sculptures. If he lived to a normal age, it is quite possible that 
he was still working in the eighties or nineties of the fifteenth century. 


II. THe Masters EMPLOYED ON THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH 


We have only one sure foundation for the study of Andrea dell’Aquila’s art, and that 
is Alfonso I’s triumphal arch in Naples (Fig. 2), of which, in the opinion of his contem- 
poraries, he executed one of the best parts. In order to determine Andrea’s share in this 
work, we must extend our researches to the whole complex of problems in connection with 


2. A. Venturi, Storia dell arte italiana, \V. 
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the distribution of the work among the various masters mentioned in documents as having 
been employed thereon. It has been maintained, it is true, that in such questions one can 
never arrive at any definite result; but it would be surprising and regrettable if the methods 
of investigation applied to such problems during the last thirty years had led to no progress 
and if, even with the aid of the latest developments of stylistic criticism, supported by 
first-rate photographic material, it should not be possible to distinguish among the works 
of sculpture on this monument the styles of sculptors from different schools who are known 
to us by other works of theirs in Naples and elsewhere. In reality, the latest investigations, 
thanks especially to the work of R. Filangieri,’ have thrown considerable light on the prob- 
lem, and Andrea’s share in the work can, I believe, be determined with a great degree of 
probability. It may perhaps be asked why investigators continue to study the sculptures 
on the triumphal arch, which, owing to their position, can be appreciated only with diffi- 
culty, and of which only a few occupy a prominent position in the history of the sculpture 
of the period; but, apart from the fact that we have no basis for the study of the stylistic 
characteristics of several important masters, such as Donatello’s pupils Andrea dell’ Aquila 
and Antonio di Chelino, except their work on this arch, the various groups of sculptors 
employed on its decoration provide us with interesting examples of the tendencies of the 
different schools of sculpture in Italy at that time. On it we find characteristic works of 
the Lombard, Florentine, and Roman schools, and we can also see how, despite the in- 
dividuality of their talents, the whole group of artists contrived to subordinate their work, 
in an almost mediaeval manner, to the general plan, in a great work of collaboration which 
has no parallel among the artistic productions of Italy at that time. 

We must start from the documents, which show that in 1452 Alfonso I summoned from 
Ragusa, where he was then working, the architect and sculptor, Pietro da Milano, in order 
that he might supervise the great undertaking of erecting a triumphal arch. This Pietroda 
Milano, whose name occurs in the Neapolitan account books from 1453 on, held the position 
of chief architect until the death of Alfonso in the summer of 1458, and, later, after spending 
several years in France owing to the disturbances in Naples, he was recalled by Alfonso’s 
successor, Ferdinand I, and entrusted with the completion of the arch. Whereas during 
the first stage of construction, down to 1458, Pietro had numerous collaborators, who 
scattered in all directions soon after Alfonso’s death, it appears that during the second 
stage of the work, from 1465 to 1468, he completed the arch to all intents and purposes 
alone, assisted only by the staff of his workshop. 

The most important parts of the facade must have been completed by about 1458, but 
the erection of the arch had then been terminated only up to the first story. Certain parts, 
such as the second story of the inner arch, were not finished until after 1465 and were 
carried out by Pietro alone. It is important to realize this, for it gives us a basis for deter- 
mining which parts may be ascribed to the hand of Pietro himself. The unfinished Corona- 
tion of Ferdinand I above the center portal of the inner arch is certainly by his hand. The 
epitaph for Pietro’s tomb, composed in 1470, which no longer exists but which we know 
for certain to have been formerly in the church of S. Maria Nuova, definitely described 
him as the builder of the triumphal arch, for which achievement he was knighted by the 
king. He did not die until 1473. As in Alfonso’s first letter to the authorities in Ragusa he 
is described as “ingenium singolare,” he must, when he came to Naples in 1452, already 


3. Riccardo Filangieri di Candida, L’ arco di trionfo di Alfonso d’ Aragona, in Dedalo, 1932, pp. 439 ff. and 594 ff. Idem, 
Castel Nuovo, Naples, 1934. 
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have reached his maturity. We may therefore assume that he was born about 1410-1420. 

During the first, and most important, stage of construction (1453-1458) the documents 
mention, in addition to Pietro da Milano, several other well-known masters whose names 
and origin are familiar to us. 

Pere Johan, Paolo Romano, and Francesco Laurana worked with Pietro from the 
autumn of 1452. In the autumn of 1455 they were joined by Isaia da Pisa and Andrea 
deil’Aquila. In 1457 two other artists are mentioned, Antonio di Chelino da Pisa and 
Domenico Gagini. The latter, however, had evidently been working at the Neapolitan 
court since 1455, and this is confirmed by the fact that a comparatively large share in the 
works of sculpture in the Castel Nuovo was entrusted to him, and he disappeared from 
Genoa, where he had last been employed, in 1455. From 1453 to 1455 there is a gap in the 
Neapolitan account books. 

These artists we can divide into groups. We may leave aside the Spaniard, Pere Johan, 
who followed the Gothicizing tendencies of Guglielmo Sagrera (the Spanish architect who 
designed the great hall in the Castel Nuovo) and executed decorative works during the 
period 1450-1458 in which he is mentioned in documents.‘ From the rest we can form three 
groups of Italian masters, representing the three main schools of sculpture in Italy at that 
time: two Lombards, Pietro da Milano and Domenico Gagini; two Romans, Paolo Romano 
and Isaia da Pisa; and two Florentines, Antonio di Chelino and Andrea dell’Aquila. Of 
the two Lombards, we know Domenico Gagini very well from his works in Genoa, especially 
those in the chapel of St. John the Baptist in the cathedral, which he executed before his 
visit to Naples, and from the works he created in Sicily after leaving Naples. There can 
scarcely be any doubt but that he was the author of the musicians blowing wind instruments 
who precede the triumphal car, and of the beautiful figure of Temperance (Figs. 8 and 6) 
in the upper story.’ Domenico is notable for his robust temperament and painteresque 
conception with full plastic forms, and is undoubtedly one of the most gifted and original 
artists who worked on the arch. The Lombard elements in his art are the easy looseness 
of his style, the skillful use of chiaroscuro, and his preference for impressionistic effects, the 

, latter trait showing how closely he was related to contemporary Lombard sculpture, which 
at that time was under the influence of Northern Gothic. In the works of Pietro da Milano, 
too, we notice a similar style tending towards painteresque effects. 

The hand of Pietro can be recognized with certainty in the Coronation of Ferdinand on 
the inner arch—of which the principal group in the center is unfortunately missing—a work 
executed, as we have already seen, about 1465. The male figures are broad in execution, 
and almost crude with their angular forms, the conception of the hair being sketchy and 
painteresque, while the ensemble has a decorative monumental style, designed with a view 





4- He is obviously identical with the Pere Johan who his works done in Spain I am inclined to believe that his 
executed together with Guglielmo de la Mota the retable are two of the four statues of the Virtues, Justice and Pru- 
in the cathedral of Tarragona from 1426 to 1445, and began dence, which seem to show the effort of an older artist to 
in 1445 to work on the retable of the Seo in Saragossa. develop out of the Spanish Gothic tradition into the Italian 
After this year he disappears and historians of Spanish Renaissance. The Prudence is obviously the earliest of the 
sculpture (E. Bertaux, Histoire de J art, Ill, 2, p. 821, four statues: it appears to be too small for its place, a fault 
S. Sanpere y Miquel, Los cuatrocentistas catalanes, 1906; which was corrected in the execution of the three other 
M. Golferich in Thieme-Becker) believe that he died at statues. It would seem natural that Pere Johan as the 
about this time. In Naples he is mentioned in connection oldest artist, who was in Naples before Pietro da Milano 
with the work on the arch from 1452 to 1458. In 1456 and and his collaborators arrived, would have started the series. 
1458 the rent for his house near the Incoronata is paid by The Prudence is influenced by the statues of Michelozzo on 
the court. He died probably in 1458 or soon afterwards. the tomb in S. Angelo a Nilo. Also the St. Michael at the 
Filangieri attributes to him convincingly the window in the top of the triumphal arch which Filangieri gives to Pietro 
archway of Castel Nuovo. According to the documents, da Milano may possibly be a work of Pere Johan. 
however, he must have done, besides, considerable work on 5. Cf. W. R. Valentiner in Art in America, July, 1937. 


the arch itself. From the scanty photographic material of 











Fic. 3—Paris, Louvre: Ferdinand I 
Marble Bust, by P. da Milano 
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to its being seen from a distance. We get a better idea of his rather soulless, phlegmatic 
art, based, however, on simplified, grandiose effects, in the triumphal procession itself 
(Fig. 7), where the heads are identical in form with those of the Coronation of Ferdinand, 
although they were executed at a considerably earlier date (1453-1456). It was only natural 
that Pietro, as the leading master, should have reserved for himself the most important 
episode, the Coronation of the King, and, in fact, his figures, with their rather uncertain 
pose, their thin legs and long rectangular faces, are easily recognizable. Another work of 
his is the bust of Ferdinand I, now in the Louvre (Fig. 3), which dates from about 1465, 
when Pietro was working practically alone on the completion of the arch. This supposition 
is further supported by the medals which Pietro made in France between 1461 and 1463, 
and a little relief in Bar-le-Duc of dogs fighting, which is all that remains of the more 
important works in stone created during his stay in France.® 

I believe that we may safely attribute to Pietro the fine bust now in a private collection 
at New York (Fig. 4), which, together with the bust of a Neapolitan princess by Laurana, 
passed from a Neapolitan collection into the hands of the Bardini in Florence and from 
there to Thomas F. Ryan’s collection in New York. (Laurana’s bust is now in the Mellon 
Collection.) This bust probably represents Alfonso II, Duke of Calabria (born in 1448), 
the enterprising and art-loving son of Ferdinand I, as a comparison with his portrait medal 
will show. The bust was created about 1472, and although it is more vivacious in expression 
than the bust in the Louvre, and more painteresque in the arrangement of the hair, the 
rectangular shape of the face and the broad spaces between the different planes are quite 
in Pietro’s style, while the hair, with its sharply defined outlines, reminds us of certain heads 
in the Coronation of Ferdinand, and may also be compared with the shaggy rough coats 
of the fighting dogs. The impressionistic tendency in the treatment of the heads also shows 
clearly his affinity to Domenico Gagini, who belonged to the same school as Pietro. 

That nothing has been preserved of the works executed by Pietro for the church of 
S. Maria Nuova, which are mentioned in his epitaph, seems improbable, and, moreover, 
I believe that the finest early Renaissance work in this church, the tomb of Galeazzo 
Sanseverino (Fig. 9), must be assigned to Pietro’s workshop. It is true that Galeazzo was 
buried in 1477, whereas, according to Fabriczy,’ Pietro da Milano was already dead by 1473. 
But it is quite possible that the tomb may have been executed in Galeazzo’s lifetime, for 
we have seen that Pietro da Milano acquired his own tomb in the same church, according 
to the inscription, as early as 1470, or three years before his death. Moreover, we know that 
Pietro’s sons carried on their father’s workshop after his death. If we compare the types 
of the saints on Galeazzo’s tomb, their long rectangular faces with high upper lip and broad 
horizontal mouths, with the figures in King Alfonso’s retinue, and especially with those 
within the projection on the left of the triumphal procession, we notice a great similarity. 
In addition to this the whole construction of the tomb, so strongly resembling that of the 
triumphal arch, points to a sculptor-architect such as Pietro actually was. Another large 
work in Naples, the Miroballo chapel in S. Giovanni a Carbonara, also seems to me to be 
a production connected with Pietro’s workshop, although the Roman influences are here 
very strong (Fig. 10).8 It is generally dated about the middle of the fifteenth century 
(Rolfs), but is probably a little later, while the donor may have been that Giovanni da 


6. The relief and the medals are reproduced in W. Rolfs, especially with Paolo Romano, may be explained by the 
Franz Laurana, 1907, pp. 25 and 71. fact that Pietro da Milano could have employed the same 

7. Fahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 1899, p. sculptors, i.e., Paolo Romano and possibly Isaia da Pisa, 
157. who collaborated with him on the triumphal arch. 


8. The connection with sculptures of the Roman school, 
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Miroballo, counsellor of King Alfonso, who is mentioned in the account books in 1458 as 
having acquired at Bruges, on the king’s behalf, tapestries to the value of 1200 ducats. 
This chapel, from which we must eliminate certain Baroque additions (the statue of John 
the Baptist in the niche and the balustrade in front), also has in its construction many 
points of resemblance to the triumphal arch, and was certainly the work of a master who 
had been educated as an architect and relied on grandiose monumental effects. With its 
over life-size statues it is too overpowering for the dimensions of the little church, and the 
execution is too broad and coarse for the position in which it stands. The figures have 
neither individuality nor expression, but they are not without a certain grandiosity of 
style, and although the arrangement of the folds in regular parallels reminds us of Roman 
sculpture, the effect of light and shade is nevertheless more animated and vigorous. On 
the right is a carelessly executed Baptism of Christ, which rather surprisingly takes place 
in a Renaissance hall with coffered ceiling—very similar to that in which Ferdinand is 
crowned on the triumphal arch (Fig. 11). Whoever the sculptor of this monument may 
have been, in his conception of the construction and decorations he is certainly very closely 
akin to the master of the triumphal arch.® 

We now come to the two Roman sculptors employed on the triumphal arch, Paolo 
Romano and Isaia da Pisa, the former of whom worked on it from 1452, the latter from 
1455. Both are mentioned as being still in Naples in 1458, but by 1460 they were both in 
Rome again. The work of these two masters, who at the time enjoyed a reputation in Rome 
which it is difficult for us to understand, can be distinguished fairly easily by the expression- 
less faces, the monotonous and dreary arrangement of the folds, and the poor composition. 
That the figure of the Victory and the horses in front of the triumphal car (Fig. 8) are by 
Paolo Romano has never been seriously disputed. For purposes of comparison I reproduce 
here the (left) angel, bearing Paolo’s signature, above the portal of the Chiesa Spagnuola 
in Piazza Navona in Rome (Fig. 12), and this also serves to confirm that the angel in the 
tympanum above the horses (Fig. 8), accompanied by the two flying putti, is likewise by 
Paolo. Two other statues, the Justice, the first of the Virtues in the niches from the left, 
and the warlike Virtue one story lower (Fig. 14) might also, to judge from the empty 
expression of the eyes and the ungainly hands, be Paolo’s work, although I am not prepared 
to give a definite answer to this not very interesting question. If the missing counterpart 
to the last-named allegorical figure were by his hand, and if Filangieri be right in his con- 
vincing attribution of the river gods in the gable to Paolo Romano, this would have been 
sufficient material to have kept the artist busy for five years, especially if we also assign 
to him the four musicians on horseback on the right-hand projection of the triumphal pro- 
cession (Fig. 13) and the figures in the left-hand projection, which may be a combined work 
of Pietro da Milano and Paolo Romano. That they are his work is supported by the fact 
that the horses, with the expression of their heads and the exaggerated folds reaching right 
down to the breast, exactly resemble those of the triumphal car, while the ugly heads of the 
four musicians likewise offer clear analogies to Paolo Romano’s Roman reliefs. It looks 
almost as if Paolo Romano, who in fact was one of Pietro da Milano’s first collaborators, 
was entrusted with the whole of the right half of the triumphal procession, and that the 
group of musicians on foot playing wind instruments (Fig. 8), to the right of the Victory, 
was subsequently transferred to Domenico Gagini, who we know did not come to Naples 





9. To the same group of works belongs the Sangro tomb, original parts are the St. Peter and St. Paul in the niches, 
dated 1470,in the Cappella del Crocefisso in S. Domenico, the four evangelists in rondels above, and the St. Michael 
on the right, in the middle of the wall. The center part of at the top, which is closely related to the two works de- 


the tomb belongs to the late sixteenth century. The only scribed above. 
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until 1455 or 1456, which means that he cannot have been present at the original distribu- 
tion of the work on the triumphal procession. It can be seen quite clearly that Gagini’s 
beautiful relief does not fit exactly into its place and that it must have been inserted later. 
Probably what happened was that Paolo’s work turned out to be so bad that the chief 
architect decided to have it replaced by a work of the far superior Gagini, and it is very 
likely that this was done after Paolo had returned to Rome (1459). 

Isaia da Pisa places his folds as close together as possible and thus goes even further 
than Paolo in his imitation of the parallel arrangement of folds found on late Roman 
figures. This results in a continual and fatiguing repetition of the linear pattern, to which 
the faces with their lifeless smiles bring no animation. The relief of the Madonna and Sts. 
Peter and Paul, in the Vatican Grottoes, is a good example of his art (Fig. 15), and if it is 
compared with the Fortitude on the triumphal arch (Fig. 5), it is easy to recognize the 
same hand. This figure was generally attributed to Isaia, until Rolfs wrongly assigned it 
to Paolo Romano. Filangieri gave it back to Isaia to whom, however, he attributed also 
the figure of Fortuna which I believe to have been executed by Paolo Romano. The same 
scholar rightly considers Isaia as the artist who decorated the base of the columns to the 
left of the arch (Fig. 16), while he gives to Pietro da Milano with no convincing reason the 
decoration of the base to the right (Fig. 18). In both friezes we find the same heavy baroque 
acanthus forms containing many parallel veins, the same bean pod forms instead of pal- 
mettes (in the frieze on the right also the same vases), as in the lavabo in S. Maria Maggiore 
in Rome (Fig. 17). 

Before we go on to the work of the two Florentine masters, we must first say a word 
concerning Francesco Laurana, who later rose to such heights of fame. An exaggerated 
importance has been given to his collaboration in this work, because the Neapolitan hu- 
manist Summonte asserted some eighty years later that Laurana was the builder of the 
triumphal arch. Generally Summonte is a reliable source, but that does not mean that 
he never makes a mistake. Indisputable documentary evidence directly contradicts his 
statement, which may be explained by the fact that Laurana came to Naples again some 
fifteen years later, about 1474, to work at the court of Ferdinand I, and on that occasion 
created those wonderful busts of court ladies and also a bust of Ferdinand (now above the 
doorway of the Palazzo de Scorciatis in Naples) which brought him celebrity. In addition 
to this, the fact remains that Laurana did work on the triumphal arch, on which he was 
employed from 1453 to 1458, so that it is not altogether unnatural that Summonte should 
later have considered him to have been the chief master instead of Pietro da Milano, of 
whom nobody remembered anything at Summonte’s time. During his first visit to Naples, 
however, Laurana must have been very young. The document of 1453 is the earliest we 
possess in which he is mentioned. We know nothing as to the date of his birth, and from 
his name we can only conclude that he came from Vrana near Zara. It may therefore be 
assumed that Pietro da Milano brought Laurana with him from Ragusa as his assistant. 
As he died in France about 1502, it is not very likely that he was born before 1430, and 
he must have been about twenty or twenty-two when he began his work in Naples with 
Pietro da Milano, who was a generation older. Rolfs, who wrongly assumes that he worked 
with Brunelleschi in Florence and with Domenico Gagini in Genoa before coming to 
Naples, is obliged to make him considerably older, and although this assumption has long 
since been rejected, there is still a tendency to place the date of his birth too early. It is 
highly improbable that Laurana executed during the first years in Naples any important 
unassisted work on the arch. It is far more likely that he was assistant to Pietro da Milano, 
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with whom he subsequently worked in France and whose early style is not unlike his own, 
at least in his medals. 

I believe that Rolfs was quite right when he recognized Laurana’s hand in some orna- 
mental details of the triumphal car (Fig. 7). They show a smooth surface and exquisite 
technical skill more characteristic for Laurana than for Pietro da Milano. This applies 
also to the heads of the two courtiers standing in front of the car. At the time when Andrea 
dell’Aquila came to Naples and, as we shall see later, started the work on the relief repre- 
senting the victorious return of Alfonso within the archway to the left (1456), Laurana 
must have begun his work on the companionpiece to the right, on the relief showing 
Alfonso’s departure for the war (Fig. 19). This is, I believe, the only independent work of 
some importance which Laurana accomplished on the arch. It shows, still, all the awkward- 
ness of a youthful master who lacked dramatic force and the ability to compose large reliefs 
of monumental style. Much more successful are his friezes of decorative character above 
and below the relief, with their lyrical or epic subjects more suited to the personality of 
the artist who became, later, such a master of portraiture. Lionello Venturi, who was the 
first to give the large relief and the friezes to Laurana—they have changed their names 
more than once—pointed out rightly that the style of composition is the same as in the 
documented reliefs in Avignon and in Palermo (Cappella Mastrantonio), and that their 
rounded, almost cubistic forms correspond closely to those of the busts of the artist, while 
the flat, relief-like character of the compositions on the opposite side of the archway are 
typically Florentine under the influence of Donatello.!° The difference between the smooth 
round bodies on Laurana’s relief and those on the other side which are kept clearly in one 
relief plane is especially obvious in the friezes. This can be seen, however, only in front 
of the originals, as photographs never give a precise impression of relief planes. 

Different from Laurana, the two pupils of Donatello who worked on the arch were 
already fully qualified masters when they came to Naples, for Andrea dell’Aquila must 
have been in his thirties when he began his activity there, and Antonio di Chelino, though 
perhaps a little younger, had already worked as an independent assistant with Donatello 
in Padua from 1446 to 1448." 


III. Anronio p1 CHELINO DA Pisa 


Nobody any longer seriously doubts that the relief inside the archway on the left (Fig. 
20) and the lunette relief over the entrance to the chapel in the courtyard (Fig. 27), which 
was made at the same time by one of the artists who worked on the triumphal arch, are 
works in the Florentine style made by artists of the Donatello school. Both are works of 
high quality and superior to almost all the other decorations on the triumphal arch. The 
lunette relief in the courtyard has sometimes been attributed to Giuliano da Maiano, 


as Rolfs and others assume. Even if it were made from a 
death mask, more likely Federigo of Urbino would have 
asked the sculptor to come to Urbino instead of sending to 


10. L’ Arte, 1914. I do not agree with L. Venturi in his 
attribution of the sculptures in the Sala di Jolein the Palace 
of Urbino to Laurana, which, to my mind, are Donatel- 





lesque and closely related in style to Andrea dell’ Aquila. 
I believe, however, he is right in assuming that the artist 
was at one time active in Urbino. The influence the art of 
Laurana exerted in Umbria argues for this. It can be felt 
in the works of Cosimo Rosselli (compare U. Middeldorf, 
Burlington Magazine, April, 1933) and in some wood carv- 
ings, among them the beautiful statue of the Madonna in 
the Palace of Urbino, which is very near to Laurana him- 
self. It is probable that the artist executed the bust of 
Battista Sforza in Urbino (about 1474) and not in Naples, 


Naples, where the duke stayed only a short time. 

11. The Antonius Pisanus who painted the bust of 
Lionello d’Este and is also mentioned by Filarete was 
not our master, as Rolfs (p. 201) and other investigators 
have assumed, but Pisanello. It is more likely that Antonio 
Chelino is identical with that Antonius of Pisa who, accord- 
ing to Mattias Palmieri (De temporibus suis, Flor. 1748) was 
active about 1461 as “gemmarium pretiosorumque sculp- 
tor. 














Fic. 15—-Rome, Vatican Grottoes: Madonna and Saints, Marble Relief, by I. da Pisa 





Kic. 16—Naples, Arch of Fic. 17—Rome, S. Maria Fic. 18—Naples, Arch of Al- 
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whom Vasari wrongly states to have been the designer of the arch. As we know that the 
Madonna in the niche above was carved by Laurana in 1474, and as the niche is obviously 
a considerably later addition to the portal with its lunette, the portal cannot possibly have 
been the work of Giuliano da Maiano, who came to Naples for the first time in 1485. The 
relief inside the archway on the left, too, has often been attributed to the Florentine school 
—Fabriczy, for example, assigns it to Andrea dell’Aquila—but Rolfs attributes it to an 
anonymous master of later date (about 1490), while Adolfo Venturi gives it to Laurana. 
Lionello Venturi, in my opinion, rightly draws attention to the Florentine style of this 
beautiful work, and finally Filangieri has assigned it to Antonio di Chelino. This much, 
in any case, is clear: that this relief and the lunette in the courtyard are not by the same 
hand, although both show traces of Donatello’s influence. 

Filangieri also arrives at this conclusion, and attributes the relief inside the arch to 
Antonio di Chelino and the lunette to Andrea dell’Aquila. He also advances convincing 
evidence for attributing to the master who executed the relief of Alfonso’s victorious return 
the putti supporting the Aragonese coat of arms, above the inner arch, while to the master 
of the lunette relief he also gives the two goddesses of victory with putti (Figs. 24 and 25) 
in the spandrels of the fagade of the triumphal arch. I am in partial agreement with 
Filangieri, but I believe that we may also assign to these two masters other decorative 
works on the triumphal arch which Filangieri believes to be by another hand. I think, 
too, that we must reverse Filangieri’s attributions; in other words, we must give the reliet 
inside the arch representing Alfonso’s return to Andrea dell’Aquila, together with its 
accessories, and the Victories and lunette relief to Antonio di Chelino. A number of reasons 
may be advanced in support of this theory. 

We know that Andrea worked in Naples for three years and Antonio only for one. 
Moreover, the letter of Severini states that, according to the general opinion, Andrea 
executed the best part of the work on the triumphal arch. The art experts of Naples at 
that time would hardly have considered the Victories, high up in the spandrels, as the 
masterpieces of the whole edifice, since they are difficult to see and at a distance can hardly 
be distinguished from the antique figures on Roman triumphal arches. Nor is it likely that 
they would have brought upon their creator the envy of his colleagues. The relief inside 
the archway is a very different matter, for it is almost at the level of the eye and must 
inevitably attract the attention of all who pass beneath the arch, while the same may be 
said of the very prominent and most impressive coat of arms with its attendant putti above 
the entrance to the inner arch. As to the quality of these works, everybody was in a position 
to form an opinion, all the more so because comparison was easy between the historical 
relief on the left, inside the archway, and its counterpart on the right, the awkward work 
of the young Laurana. The importance of our master, however, must have seemed even 
greater if it was known at that time that the magnificent griffins above the arch of the 
main facade (Fig. 22) were also his work. And this can, I believe, be proved with certainty. 

And there is still another point. We know that Andrea dell’Aquila and Isaia da Pisa 
began their work on the triumphal arch at the same time, at the end of 1455. It has been 
shown that the reliefs on the base of the columns are the work of Isaia and the relief on the 
right inside the archway is the work of Laurana. It is therefore permissible to suppose that 
the execution of its counterpart opposite was entrusted to our artist, who was in Naples 
at the time when Isaia da Pisa and Laurana were there. This applies to Andrea, but not 
to Antonio di Chelino, who came two years later. For external reasons, as we have seen, 
it is highly probable that the triumphal procession, as the main piece of decoration, was 
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begun first (about 1453), and that the work was then carried on progressively from bottom 
to top, as the erection of the arch proceeded. It therefore follows that in all probability 
the relief inside the archway and the coat of arms with its putti, the architectural back- 
ground of which belongs constructionally to the first story, were completed considerably 
earlier than the spandrels with the Victories in the second story.” In addition to this, the 
master of the relief inside-the archway on the left, of the griffins and of the coat of arms 
with putti, to whom we would also assign the frieze beneath the relief inside the archway 
(Fig. 20) and the decoration of the lower coffered soffit (Figs. 30 and 31), must have done 
at least twice as much work on the triumphal arch as the sculptor of the Victories, to whom 
we would also give the coffering of the upper arch. The lunette relief in the courtyard 
cannot be included among the works on the triumphal arch specifically mentioned in the 
account books, and Antonio di Chelino, to whom I attribute it, may very well have executed 
it after finishing his work on the triumphal arch, that is to say, between 1458 and 1460, 
and have been separately paid for it. The work in the Castel Nuovo appears to have been 
continued for one or two years after the death of Alfonso I in the summer of 1458," until 
the political disturbances brought it to a temporary standstill about 1460, at which time 
Pietro da Milano left Naples for France. Not all the artists can have been in such a hurry 
to leave as Andrea dell’Aquila, who, as we have seen, was also said to be worried by the 
jealousy of his colleagues. 

If we turn now to the consideration of Antonio di Chelino’s style, as it appears to us 
in the Victories and the lunette relief in the courtyard, we shall see that what I attribute 
to him is derived from the later style of Donatello and his follower Desiderio, while what 
I have attributed to Andrea dell’Aquila shows the influence of Donatello’s early works. 

The relief of the Madonna enthroned with worshiping angels (Fig. 27) is a very pleasing 
composition but at the same time constructed in definite flat planes, thus showing the 
influence of Donatello’s great pupil, Desiderio da Settignano, rather than that of Donatello. 
It can scarcely be doubted that whoever made it must have witnessed the creation of 
Desiderio’s Marsuppini tomb (about 1455), so strongly do the types and flat style of the 
relief, especially the angels in the background, remind us of the Madonna relief on this 
tomb. For this reason, alone, it seems quite improbable that the relief can be the work of 
Andrea, as he could hardly have been in Florence at that time. It is thus probable that 
Chelino returned from Padua to Florence and was summoned from there to Naples. The 
scenes from the Life of Christ, executed in delicate flat relief, which reminded Bode of 
Benedetto da Maiano,“ beneath the lunette and on the socles of the pillars enclosing the 
portal, show a previous knowledge of Desiderio, even though Donatello was the founder 
of the completely flat style of relief. That Chelino, however, had not forgotten his teacher, 
is shown by the heads of the putti—which seem as if they were made of bronze—in the 
spandrels of the triumphal arch (Figs. 24 and 25) and by certain architectural details in 
the religious scenes of the lunette relief (Fig. 27), such as the representation of the Pentecost 
under three half-arches, which reminds us of the scenes from the life of St. Anthony by 
Donatello in the Santo at Padua. The animated pose of the angels, with their fluttering 
garments terminating in tubular folds, is found again in the two Victories, which show 
more clearly the influence of the antique. Characteristic in these Victories and also in the 


12. It is therefore more likely that the Victories high up of the columns next to it, which, as we noticed, were the 
were executed by the artist who arrived later in Naples, work of Isaia da Pisa. 
i.e., by Antonio di Chelino, and the reliefs inside the arch 13. Cf. Rolfs, loc. cit., p. 242. 


below at the same time with the decorations of the bases 14. W. Bode, Die italienische Plastik, Berlin, 1922, p. 60. 
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putti of the lunette spandrels is the arrangement of the hair in separate, thick locks, and 
the easy flow of the draperies, notwithstanding the Roman preciseness of line. The artist 
shows that he is a master in the representation of children in the two naked putti in the 
lower part of the spandrels, which are among the most charming works on the triumphal 
arch and can be well studied, thanks to modern photography. The arrangement of the hair 
reminds us of the methods of bronze workers, while the knot of the necklet is a reminiscence 
of Donatello, who often uses it as a plastic motive, especially in his early works. But it is 
in the execution of his nudes and of the more animated traits that Chelino shows himself 
to be an artist with keen powers of observation. A careful comparison of the heads and hair 
of these putti with those of the heads in the coffered soffit (Fig. 28), which extends to a 
point just below the Victories, provides us with proof that Chelino also took on this rather 
thankless task. In the middle are two animated angels supporting a coat of arms (Fig. 29). 
It is true that these carvings were arbitrarily composed and hurriedly executed, but there 
are some charming heads of boys and girls among them, and they show that Chelino aimed 
at achieving an ideal of beauty more akin to Luca della Robbia’s than to Donatello’s. 
With so many possible comparisons to hand, it will not, I think, be difficult to pick out 
the two putti which Chelino, according to the documents, executed as Donatello’s assistant 
for the altar of St. Anthony at Padua. They can only be the flute player and the mandolin 
player (Fig. 26), in which the arrangement of the hair in separate, thick locks is repeated, 
while the disposition of the draperies also resembles that of the figures in Naples. These 
two alone stand out among the many putti on the altar of St. Anthony owing to the taut 
lines of the drapery folds which are so characteristic of Chelino, and only in these two 
figures do the extremities of the garments terminate in double folds, one on top of the 
other in the case of the mandolin player, and in tubular folds in the case of the flute player. 
It was not until after I had written the above lines that I noticed that H. Kauffmann, 
in his new book on Donatello (p. 236) brings these two putti together and describes them 
as the work of the assistant who made the St. Luke of the St. Anthony altar in Padua. 
That he is justified in thus connecting them is proved by the similar formation of the 
wings of the St. Luke and of those of the putti in the spandrels of the lunette relief on the 
triumphal arch. The other symbols of the evangelists do not show the peculiar radial 
arrangement of the downy feathers on the tips of the wings which we see on the wings of 
these two putti. The remarkable plastic simplification of the symbol of St. Luke is likewise 
typical of Chelino and reminds us of the forms of his Victories on the triumphal arch. 


IV. ANDREA DELL’ AQUILA’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH 


In the biographies of Donatello no attention has hitherto been paid to the passage in 
Severini’s letter referring to Andrea dell’Aquila’s period of apprenticeship in the house of 
Cosimo de’ Medici. Nevertheless, if we wish to study Donatello’s personal relationships, 
it is important to know that he had his workshop for years in Cosimo’s house and that 
in all probability he actually lived there. The source of this information is trustworthy. 
Severini doubtless received the details as to Andrea dell’Aquila’s previous career from 
Andrea himself, and, as the latter gives as reference the name of Donatello, who at that 
time was in Siena, one must suppose that the information was correct. 

Moreover, Severini’s remarks agree with what we know about Donatello’s personal 
circumstances. We know from Vasari and other sources that Cosimo was on friendly terms 
with Donatello, and that the latter was, during this period of his life, in Cosimo’s employ. 
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It was in accordance with the artist’s own wish that he was buried in San Lorenzo quite close 
to Cosimo, who died two years before him. The period during which Donatello had his 
atelier in the Medici palace, and Andrea was his assistant, must have been from 1434 to 
1443- Donatello’s mother, with whom he had previously lived, died about 1433. After 
her death, or shortly before it, Donatello went to Rome (1433). In the following year, 
1434, Cosimo returned from his period of exile in Venice, and, during the years immediately 
following, Donatello was employed—until in 1443 he went to Padua—almost without 
interruption by Cosimo. It is easy to suppose that Cosimo, after the death of Donatello’s 
mother, offered him a lodging in his own house. The home of the Medici in which Donatello 
established his atelier was not the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi, which was begun by Michelozzo 
only in 1444 and was not ready for habitation until about 1452," but the older palace quite 
close to it, at the corner of Via Larga. A document from the year 1443 states that in that 
year Donatello rented a storehouse, and it has been rightly supposed that, in view of his 
imminent departure for Padua, he needed this for storing his property." 

In studying Andrea dell’Aquila’s development it is important to bear in mind the 
works on which Donatello was engaged while he lived in Cosimo’s house. The most im- 
portant were the sculptural decoration of the sacristy of San Lorenzo—the ceiling reliefs 
and the bronze doors—and the two cantorie (parapets for choir galleries) for the cathedrals 
of Florence and Prato. In addition to these, the marble statues of David (Widener Collec- 
tion) and St. John (Bargello), which he executed for Cosimo’s friend and agent, Roberto 
Martelli,!” and, lastly, the Martelli coat of arms, which must date from the end of the 
thirties. 

We shall see that some of these compositions or even earlier works are those which are 
reflected in the art of Andrea dell’Aquila when it shows traces of Donatello’s influence. 
This is true of his chief figure relief on the triumphal arch, the youthful Alfonso’s return 
to Naples after the conquest of the country, which is inside the archway to the left (Fig. 20). 

That the reliefs to the right and left inside the archway probably represent Alfonso’s 
departure for the war and his return to Naples with his army, has been shown by Filangieri. 
In the relief on the right all the figures are armed, while the lion and dog in the foreground 
are symbolically unmuzzled. In the composition to the left, the king, crowned with a 
laurel wreath, stands in the center surrounded by his counselors, several of whom are 
likewise bareheaded. The dog in the foreground wears a muzzle. The troops are marching 
past, while from the windows putti blow fanfares of victory. 

The composition of Laurana, who executed the right-hand relief (Fig. 19), despite the 
fact that it is intentionally divided into three compartments by two pillars, produces an 
effect of confusion: the heads at the back rise above those in front in badly contrived per- 
spective, the depth of the coffered ceiling and floor is poorly represented and the chief 
figures assume forced attitudes in readiness for battle and seem to be unsteady on their legs. 

In Andrea dell’Aquila’s relief (Fig. 20) spatial effect is achieved in Donatellesque 
fashion. The figures of the back row stand on the same plane as those in front. A consider- 
able portion of the wall at the back thus remains visible, and this is carefully decorated 
with motives in the style of the great Florentine sculptor. The arch in the center has the 
same profile as the niche under which St. George stands on Or San Michele in Florence. 
The windows to right and left recall in their outlines the tabernacle of Donatello’s Annun- 
ciation in S. Croce. The children hurrying forward in these windows, and even more the 
wild dance of the putti in the spiritedly conceived frieze above the relief, could never have 


15. A. Warburg, Mitteilungen des kunsthistorischen In- 16. H. Kauffmann, Donatello, 1935, p. 103. 
stituts, Florence, 1909. 17. For the dating, cf. idid., pp. 44 and 87. 
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been executed by an artist unacquainted with the dancing children on Donatello’s two 
cantorie. These motives, alone, point to a pupil of Donatello who was acquainted with 
the works executed by the master in Florence during the twenties and thirties of the 
century. 

The figures of the composition are cleverly combined. Alfonso in the center stands 
between two pages who lean towards him, thus forming a triangular group in the middle, 
while the corner figures at right and left provide, with the direction of their glance and the 
position of their feet, the necessary connection with the outer world. An impression is 
given as if the procession continued endlessly in both directions. The relief character of 
the whole is emphasized by the sharply defined planes of the second row and the group 
of soldiers, shown entirely in profile, beneath the arch in the center. The figures of the 
front row are carved with remarkable skill almost in the round, all parts of the bodies being 
carefully rounded. 

The execution of the details is not only precise and correct, but also of great subtlety. 
Particularly charming are the patterns on the costumes, such as the brocades with pome- 
granate patterns on the coats of mail, or the chiseled altar on the breastplate of the corner 
figure to the left, and the decorations on the shields. The figures are not large and are 
delicately molded. The position of the legs is easy, and, in most cases, one foot is placed on 
the ground slightly behind the other, the legs themselves being slender, with long joints. 
Observe, for example, the long forefingers gripping the sword of the warrior on the king’s 
right, or the beautiful formation of the hand holding the staff on the extreme right of the 
relief, with its long, bony thumb. 

This preference for the ornamental and the refined in the delineation of figures reminds 
us of Donatello’s followers, such as Antonio Rossellino, and Andrea’s conception difters 
considerably in temperament and expression from that of his master, despite his borrowing 
of individual details in the composition. Certainly Andrea aims at producing powerful 
heads, the faces inspired with ideals—that of the man on the left looking upwards has 
always been admired—and the influence of the antique is often very clear in them; he is 
far removed from Donatello’s hard, almost gruesome conception of life. A pleasing element, 
based on attractive proportions, pervades Andrea’s work, and although in the dancing 
children he almost surpasses his master’s wildness of movement, he cannot deny his lyrical 
temperament, which keeps him far from the dramatic passion of Donatello. 

This is shown especially in the two nude figures supporting the coat of arms (Fig. 21), 
youthful winged genii of pleasing proportions, with beautifully molded plastic forms. The 
proportions of the bodies and the rounded forms of the limbs are so similar to those of the 
figures in the relief we have just been discussing that there can be no doubt as to their 
being by the same hand. The artist’s lyrical temperament is manifested in his love of floral 
wreaths in the hair and in the charming locks round the ears, sometimes smooth, some- 
times waved. These two figures of boys are among the most beautiful works produced 
by the school of Donatello. 

If we compare the draughtsmanship of the boys’ wings with that of the two beautiful 
griffins above the main arch (Fig. 22), we see that the latter are undoubtedly by the same 
hand. This is confirmed by the two dancing amoretti with grapes in their hands, who seem 
to have come straight from Donatello’s cantoria in Prato, on the cornucopia which the 
right-hand griffin grasps in his paw. These griffins, which have always been among the 
most admired works on the triumphal arch, have been attributed by some to Laurana, on 
account of the quality of their execution, but we know nothing of Laurana’s relations with 
Florence, and it is improbable that he ever had any. In their stylization the griffins point 
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clearly to Donatello and remind us of his Martelli coat of arms (Fig. 23), which dates from 
about 1440, while the masterly execution of the fruit in the cornucopia recalls the works 
of Luca della Robbia, who was likewise a Florentine. It is not to be expected that the 
Neapolitan griffins should have the plastic strength in the modeling of the bodies which 
we find in Donatello’s griffins, but Andrea’s work, with its fine decorative outline and its 
smooth flat relief, demands our admiration. Certain details, such as the stylized leonine 
mane, aquiline claws, and the bands on the cornucopia with their numerous folds, are so 
similar, that I consider it probable that Andrea collaborated with Donatello on the Martelli 
coat of arms or had it before his eyes for a long time. How close is Andrea’s affinity to 
this work is shown by the two forefingers of the figure holding the Martelli coat of arms, 
which lie along the edge of the shield in a way similar to the fingers of the warrior on the 
hilt of his sword to the left of the king in the relief inside the archway at Naples (Figs. 20 
and 23). A similar position of the hand may be seen in Donatello’s statue of St. John from 
Casa Martelli, which was executed at the time Andrea worked in Donatello’s workshop. 
Also the pose of this statue should be compared with some of the figures in Andrea’s relief. 

It may be assumed that the artist who carved the relief on the left inside the archway 
also executed the three putti holding festoons in the frieze beneath it, for the position of 
their feet seems an amusing reproduction, and almost a caricature, of the feet of the warriors 
above (Fig. 20). In fact, the influence of Donatello is particularly clear in these putti and 
in the two heads—of a Satyr and a Gorgon—between them. It is true that the putti produce 
a cruder effect than is usual with our artist, an impression partly due to the fact that their 
noses have been mutilated, but if we compare them with the two nude boys on the inner 
arch (Fig. 21), we find the same clearly outlined, almond-shaped eyes, the same mouths, 
and the same slightly waved hair, brushed back on the forehead, which here, too, is 
adorned with a little wreath. 

Lastly, the coffered ceiling of the lower vaulting, or, at least, the greater part of it, is 
the work of Andrea dell’Aquila (Figs. 30 and 31). Lionello Venturi has drawn attention 
to its Donatellesque character. Some of the laughing boys’ heads agree so exactly in the 
facial proportions—in the shape of the mouths and the arrangement of the hair—with 
those of the smiling boy on the left of the coat of arms, that we are bound to assume them 
to be the work of the same hand. These heads and foliage decoration are spatially much 
better arranged than those in the ceiling of the upper vaulting which we have attributed 
to Chelino. There are some heads among them (often reproduced) which are among the 
finest sculptural works on the whole arch, for example, the female head looking out of a 
flower, and the male head in a crown of leaves, which has a tendency towards the antique 
(Fig. 30), and reminds us strongly of the Roman head behind Alfonso and to the left on the 




















































relief inside the archway Fig. 20. 

Thus, we see that Andrea executed, during the three years he was employed on the arch, 
an important part of the decoration on the lower story, namely, the relief on the left inside 
the archway with the frieze of putti beneath it, a part of the coffered ceiling of the vaulting, 
the two griffins holding cornucopias, and, lastly, on the inner arch, the two boys with the 
arms of Aragon. If his partner, Isaia, executed less of the work on this part of the arch 
than has been supposed we have proved that Isaia carved one of the four Virtues in the 
niches, in the execution of which Andrea had no share. 

Andrea’s remarkable achievements, which cannot fail to impress all who see the arch, 
enable us to understand why he gained the esteem of all lovers of art at that time, as 
mentioned in the letter of the Sienese ambassador. 











Fic. 29 





Fic. 28 


Upper Vaulting of Archway, Details, by A. di Chelino 





Fic. 30 Fic. 31 


Lower Vaulting of Archway, by A. dell’ Aquila 
Naples, Triumphal Arch of Alfonso I of Aragon 
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V. Works By ANDREA IN AQUILA AND RoME 


If we consult Adolfo Venturi’s Storia dell’arte italiana (IV, pp. 407-410)'* concerning 
Andrea dell’Aquila, we find that only the tabernacle in the Madonna del Soccorso at 
Aquila (Fig. 38), his native city, is mentioned as being certainly by his hand. It is true 
that we have no documentary proof of his authorship, but as it is a characteristic work by a 
gifted member of the Donatello school—a rarity in the Abruzzi—we have good reasons for 
accepting the attribution if we find that its style can be related to that of the sculptures on 
the triumphal arch, which we have already recognized as being the work of Andrea. 

As far as the quality of this work is concerned, the tabernacle is on the same high level 
as the sculptures in Naples, but, unfortunately, the effect, both in the original and in 
photographs, is spoiled by the thick overpainting to which it was subsequently subjected. 
Originally, certain parts of it were painted in a very pleasing manner, and traces of the 
original light blue and gold, which must have produced a bright effect in harmony with 
the spirit of the sculptures, are still to be seen. Unhappily, however, not only the original 
coloring, but also the delicate outlines of the chisel work have been obscured by the sub- 
sequent overpainting. Apart from this, we find that the tabernacle was executed by a 
master worthy to be compared with such famous sculptors as Antonio Rossellino and 
Benedetto da Maiano for the reproduction of the heads and extremities, particularly the 
finely designed hands, and for the marked clarity of the relief planes, though it is true that 
he cannot emulate the delicate feeling of those masters for proportion and decoration. We 
have here to do with the work of a still inexperienced young artist, who, on the other hand, 
possesses more ingenuousness and freshness of conception than most of the masters of the 
latter part of the Quattrocento. 

The tabernacle was probably executed before the middle of the century. This is sup- 
ported by the heavy construction of the edifice, its prominent profiles, and the loose, thin 
treatment of the ornamentation, especially on the pilasters. We even find reminiscences of 
Gothic in the crockets above the round arch in which the tabernacle terminates—crockets 
of which the execution reveals an astonishing virtuosity with the chisel. The close relation- 
ship to the works executed by Donatello in the thirties, during which period we may assume 
Andrea to have served his apprenticeship in Donatello’s workshop, is another point in 
favor of this early dating (about 1440-1445). Although there is no agreement in the details, 
the sculptural conception of the tabernacle, with the exceptional depth of the recess and the 
figures of the angel and the Virgin placed on prominent projections, is very similar to that 
of Donatello’s Annunciation in S. Croce, which dates from about 1435. In proportions and 
pose, the figures, which are shorter and more thickset, are similar to Donatello’s, but, in 
Andrea’s work, their expression is far less serious and more rustic. 

The representation in the lunette (Fig. 41), with the chubby-faced Child and worship- 
ing angels, reminds us more of Fra Filippo Lippi than of Donatello. This is not surprising 
when we perceive that the artist follows painteresque tendencies which are foreign to 
Donatello’s strictly plastic conception. This is confirmed not only by the partial painting 
over of the marble, but also by the ornamentation—for example, the crockets—and by the 
tendency to allow the figures to overcut the profiles. Stylistically, the ornamentation of 
the pilasters may be compared with that of the tomb of Pope Martin V in Rome, which 
Donatello executed together with Simone Ghini in 1433. 


18. The frieze from the triumphal arch reproduced by A. Venturi and attributed to Andrea dell’Aquila (our Fig. 
19) is in my opinion by Laurana. 
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The most striking feature is the similarity between the dancing angels on the tabernacle 
(Fig. 34) and those on the choir gallery Donatello made for Florence about the same time, 
1433-1438. That the putti, in contrast with those in Naples, which are nude, and with 
Donatello’s, which are clothed in light transparent shifts, are here, with the exception of 
the Christ Child, fully clothed, may be attributed to the instructions given by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities who commissioned the work, rather than to the taste of our artist. 
Nevertheless the derivation from Donatello, even in the garments, is clear, for while the 
outlines of the dancing figures are kept quite sharp, the draperies flutter loosely between 
their legs, as they do with Donatello’s figures. Characteristic in this connection is the un- 
usual wealth of folds at the extremities of the garments and a superabundance of material 
which is found also in the tranquil standing figures such as those of the Annunciation group, 
and in the figure of God the Father, or in the putti playing flutes on the consoles. Most of 
the angels have their garments bunched up about the waist, exactly like the angel in 
Donatello’s Annunciation group in S. Croce. That the artist had clear recollections of this 
group is proved also by what is apparently a secondary motive: both the large standing 
angels below have the index and little fingers of one hand stretched out, while the two 
middle fingers in each case are bent back. The same motive is found in the left hand— 
that which holds the book—of Donatello’s Madonna. 

In his representation of movement, our artist, impelled by his youthful enthusiasm, 
goes even further than Donatello, although he does not possess the same degree of dramatic 
passion as the great Florentine sculptor. Such exuberant postures as those of the lower 
angels are found occasionally, it is true, in the dramatic poses of the prophets on the bronze 
doors which Donatello made for the sacristy of S. Lorenzo, but with Andrea they are trans- 
formed into charming attitudes and anticipate the conceptions of the later Sienese artists 
such as Francesco di Giorgio. On the other hand, the motive above the door of the taber- 
nacle of the large, open canopy which is fastened to a ring at the top, must have been taken 
from the tomb of John XXIII in the Baptistery at Florence, while for the angels holding the 
curtains the artist could have found plenty of Trecento models. The motive of the flying 
angels above it seems to have been the artist’s own invention, and we shall not be far wrong 
if we describe these winged genii with their voluminous draperies as the forerunners of 
those of Verrocchio and Francesco di Simone, whose tabernacle in Perugia was clearly 
influenced by that in Aquila. 

A comparison with the sculptures on the triumphal arch in Naples is rendered difficult 
by the fact that almost all the figures on the tabernacle are draped, whereas not a single 
one of the figures in the reliefs on the arch is wearing flowing garments—they are all either 
nude putti or warriors in armor. It can, however, be said that both the quality of the 
execution and the temperament of the artist are the same. The execution, with its fine 
chisel technique corresponds to that which is typical of Donatello in the works executed 
during the ’thirties,® and it is no mere coincidence that both in the Neapolitan sculptures 
and in the tabernacle at Aquila we find a close affinity to the works which the great master 
produced just at the time when Andrea dell’Aquila was his pupil. That Andrea, especially 
in the earlier work, tends to exaggerate his expression of movement is comprehensible if 
we explain this as due to his attempts to emulate his teacher’s intensity. The wild move- 
ments of the putti are equally exaggerated in both cases. In the little frieze above the 
relief of warriors at Naples the children throw up their legs higher than in any other work 
of the period, and in the tabernacle frieze they do not merely dance, but seem to rush from 
one side to the other. 


19. Cf. Kauffmann, op. cif., p. 45. 
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The short thickset proportions of the children, the round-cheeked faces, are very similar 
in both cases, especially if the comparison is extended to the putti with garlands of fruit 
(below the relief inside the arch at Naples). It is true that the children and angels on the 
tabernacle mostly have full, plump cheeks, but in Naples we find, in addition to heads of 
short hair, others whose hair falls in locks over their necks, for example, the boys supporting 
the coat of arms, and certain heads of the warrior relief. The little running putti in the 
window niches also have the same thick tufts of hair on their foreheads and necks. In 
Naples we also notice an unusual arrangement of the little wings, which on the under side 
are clearly separated into three semicircles, very like the wings of the dancing putti on the 
tabernacle. The full, rather long and round faces of the female figures on the tabernacle 
may be compared with several heads in the warrior relief, especially those of the two figures 
in the foreground to the left of the king, while the broad head of God the Father, with its 
white beard, at the top of the tabernacle, may be compared with the grotesque heads on 
the frieze beneath the relief of warriors. Lastly, the exuberant attitude of the flower angels 
at Aquila is not unlike that of some of the warriors in Naples. I believe, therefore, that the 
differences between the two works may be explained by the interval of time, some ten to 
fifteen years, which separates them. 

While I have dated the Aquila tabernacle about 1445, I believe that another relief, 
probably executed in Rome (Fig. 1), must be assigned to the end of the fifties. This deli- 
cately executed relief with its pleasing composition in the Ospedale di San Giacomo at 
Rome,”° which bears the inscription OPV S ANDREAE in large letters, has not yet been 
definitely attributed to any artist, for it has long been understood that it cannot be either 
by Andrea Verrocchio, who at one time was suggested, by Andrea Bregno, or by any other 
Roman sculptor. The style is undoubtedly Donatellesque, but the influence of Donatello 
is here combined with Roman elements which appear in the voluminous folds of the dra- 
peries, with their parallel lines, in the antique form of the throne, and in the ornamentation. 
If we assume that Andrea dell’ Aquila was the artist, these elements may be explained by 
the fact that he probably lived for some time in Rome, where his father was engaged in 
artistic work, and that he was summoned from Rome to Naples together with Isaia da 
Pisa, who was of Roman origin. 

That we have to do with a follower of Donatello is shown by the delicate style of the 
flat relief, which is quite un-Roman and reminds us of Donatello’s sfumato in some of the 
details, for instance, in the delicate transparent draperies of the Christ Child and the angel, 
or in the two putti at the bottom. Moreover, decorative details such as the foreshortened 
temple portico with its voluted roof, with an angel emerging from between the pillars, and 
the antique framing of the relief come from Donatello. That the pupil of Donatello who 
executed this relief was Andrea dell’Aquila can be shown by comparing it with the Aquila 
tabernacle and the works on the triumphal arch at Naples. 

The short, thickset proportions are very similar to those of the figures on the tabernacle, 
as can be seen if we compare the Madonna of the relief with the Virgin of the Annunciation 
at Aquila. The type of face, with the long upper lip, the delicate, pointed nose, and the 
deep corners of the mouth, is also similar, though in Aquila the face is rather fuller. The 
Madonna’s undertunic, with the girdle and the delicate folds across the breast, and the 
thrown-back cloak, with the wide clasp, are found in both works, while the kerchief falls 
over the shoulders in curly folds similar to those of the Madonna’s kerchief in the lunette 
relief. The same baroque folds, which, however, are much more confused in the case of the 


20. The relief is in the doctors’ conference room, and it is not easy to obtain permission to inspect it. 
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angel of the Annunciation at Aquila, appear in the Roman relief at the point where the 
cloak reaches the ground, near the throne. The Child in the lunette is very similar in form 
to the Christ Child of the Roman relief: the same broad, fat face with double chin, the 
same arrangement of the hair leaving the large ear uncovered, the plump, foreshortened 
thigh, and the naively playing hands are to be found in both works. 

We also find resemblances to the Neapolitan works, especially in the ornamentation. 
The antique border enclosing the Roman relief, which, as we have already observed, occurs 
frequently in Donatello’s works, is found at the top of the relief inside the archway at 
Naples. Very characteristic is our artist’s preference for brocades with a pomegranate 
pattern, which we noticed before in the relief inside the archway (Fig. 20) and which 
occurs again here on the rug over the throne of the Madonna. This throne displays certain 
technical peculiarities which are found also in Naples (in the second warrior from the left 
in the relief inside the archway, namely, a pattern formed by rows of small holes bored 
in the marble). Owing to the difference of subject it is difficult to make a comparison with 
the types of figures in the Neapolitan works, but the Christ Child is similar in type to some 
of the heads of children in Andrea’s coffered ceiling on the triumphal arch (Figs. 30 and 
31), while the angel, with its loose fluttering draperies, may be compared with the hover- 
ing genii on Alfonso’s shield in the relief inside the archway and especially with the two 
angels holding the coat of arms in the center of the lower vaulting, of which no photo- 
graphs exist. 

Another Madonna relief, in terra cotta and painted, of which there is a stucco replica. 
in the Louvre, is now in the Museo Nazionale at Florence (Fig. 32) and may be mentioned 
at this point, although it contains no Roman elements and was probably executed in 
Florence. It shows in particular the same naive and cheerful spirit in composition and ex- 
pression which no pupil of Donatello except Andrea dell’Aquila possessed to such a very 
marked degree. In this respect he shows himself to be a pupil of Fra Filippo Lippi rather 
than of Donatello. The composition of this relief is influenced by Fra Filippo’s four-figure 
picture in the Uffizi and is the earliest imitation of it in Florentine sculpture that we know. 
For the types of the angels we can find plenty of analogies in the heads of the putti in the 
coffered vaulting of the triumphal arch at Naples and on the tabernacle at Aquila, where, 
on the inner side of the arch above the lunette, we meet again the putto (not visible on the 
photograph) with hands folded, facing towards the front. 

As we see, our master differs considerably from his teacher Donatello, not only in tem- 
perament, but also in his painteresque conception, and comes far nearer to the spirit of 
contemporary Florentine painting, and especially to Fra Filippo. This is true of all the 
three Madonna compositions by his hand with which we are acquainted, namely the lunette 
in Aquila and the reliefs in Florence and Rome. Un-Donatellesque is the piling up of 
figures so as to fill the whole space, as in the lunette; but also a deliberate crowding together 
of heads, such as occurs in the Florentine relief, has nothing of the clearly constructed 
concentrated compositions of Donatello. It reminds us much more of Fra Filippo’s arrange- 
ments, another reminiscence of which is the unexpected appearance of a single angel at one 
side in the Roman relief. 


VI. ANDREA DELL’ AQUILA AS PAINTER 


Whereas, so far, I have been on what may be described as comparatively safe ground, 
I now come to a field which I cannot enter without a feeling of insecurity. We know that 
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Andrea was a painter-sculptor, and, if we can rely on the judgment of his patron Severini, 
an artist who put painting before sculpture. As he tried to obtain the commission for 
finishing Sassetta’s great fresco and as his application was warmly supported by the art- 
loving diplomat, his skill in this branch of art must have been considerable. The only 
means, however, by which we can identify his paintings, is by starting from the sculptures 
we have discussed above and looking for his paintings among the anonymous pictures of 
the Florentine school from about 1433 to 1475. It is certainly not easy to recognize in 
paintings the style of a painter-sculptor whom we know only through his plastic works, or, 
vice versa, to use his paintings as a basis for the identification of his sculptures. Previous 
experience has proved this. It was a long time before the productions of Quattrocento 
painter-sculptors in their double capacity were correctly identified, for, generally, the 
nature of such artists’ talents in painting and sculpture is different; perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that they usually appear different to the eye of modern art historians, 
most of whom have made exhaustive studies of one of these two branches of art, but not 
of both. 

If we did not possess documentary evidence that Antonio Pollaiuolo executed works of 
sculpture as well as paintings, it is doubtful whether the critics would have attributed to 
the same artist the tombs of the popes in St. Peter’s at Rome and the Virtues in Florence 
painted for the Tribunal of the Mercatanzia. Besides a number of works of sculpture by 
Verrocchio which are certainly his, there is at least one painting—the Baptism in the Uffizi 
—which can be proved to be his work. Despite this, the critics have been for a long time 
undecided, and, even today, they have not yet reached a definite decision as to whether 
the Madonnas in Berlin, New York, and London, which, in many respects, resemble the 
Uffizi picture, are really by his hand, for they are simpler in construction and harder in 
outline than his luxuriantly painteresque sculptures. With Francesco di Giorgio, on the 
other hand, it was a long time before his plastic works were correctly recognized, his bronze 
reliefs being attributed even by the best connoisseurs to Leonardo, Verrocchio, and Ber- 
toldo. The reason given for doubting Francesco di Giorgio’s authorship was invariably 
the free, impressionistic treatment, which seemed to have little affinity with the compact, 
precise drawing of the outlines in his paintings. It is generally true that—contrary to what 
one might expect—the paintings executed by painter-sculptors are hard in outline and 
plastic in construction, while their sculptures are free in composition and painteresque in 
execution. 

It is wrong to suppose that such artists would have copied themselves in two so different 
branches of art, or, in other words, that any of them would have made a relief which was 
an exact replica of one of his own paintings. Precisely because they had a thorough under- 
standing of the difference of material and technique, they composed differently in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the material. If, therefore, we claim certain paintings for 
Andrea dell’Aquila, we must not expect, any more than we should in the case of other 
painter-sculptors, that the compositions which he executed in marble or terracotta will 
be exactly reproduced in panel paintings. 

The number of anonymous painters of any importance who are known to have worked 
during this period in Florence is not, according to the careful research of students of 
Florentine painting during recent decades, very large. We know the names not only of the 
leading artists, but also of those of the second rank, such as Andrea di Giusto, Domenico 
Michelino, Zanobio Machiavelli, Neri di Bicci, Jacopo del Sellaio, Bartolomeo di Giovanni, 
Giovanni di Francesco, and so on, all of whose personalities are clearly defined. Certain 
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paintings by anonymous masters, like most of those of the cassoni painters, are too remote 
from Andrea dell’ Aquila’s lyrical conception, or, like the paintings grouped under the name 
of Pierfrancesco Fiorentino and those by the Master of the San Miniato Altarpiece, are too 
insignificant to bear comparison with him. Offner’s Virgil Master has in his Madonna paint- 
ings certain affinities, but only one painter, the Master of the Castello Nativity,” seems to 
me to be so closely related as to justify the attempt to identify him with Andrea, though 
there is always the possibility that a document will come to light which will show that 
I am mistaken. 

My first reason for supposing that the Master of the Castello Nativity may also have 
been a sculptor is the presence in his art of plastic elements. He shows to a much greater 
extent than Fra Filippo Lippi, from whom in many respects he derives, a tendency to ar- 
range the figures in the front plane in a manner reminiscent of relief. This is true not only 
of his half-figure Madonnas such as those in Gottingen (Fig. 39), in the Louvre (Figs. 36 
and 37), etc., or of his altarpieces, such as the one in San Giusto a Faltugnano (Fig. 42), 
but also of his out-of-door compositions (Fig. 35). It will be noticed that, in his Adorations 
of the Child, the Child and the Madonna are far closer to the front edge of the picture 
than is the case with the paintings of Fra Filippo, and, occasionally, for example in the 
picture in the Huntington Collection, they form a plastic group together with the little 
John the Baptist. The landscape in the background is not, as it is in Fra Filippo’s pictures, 
graduated in depth, but treated as a separate plane by itself, as workers in relief are ac- 
customed to treat it. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the whole of Florentine 
painting at that time was rich in plastic elements, and that even artists who were painters 
and nothing else were subject to the influence of sculpture. At all events, we can perceive 
this plastic conception throughout the whole development of the Master of the Castello 
Nativity, both in works such as the San Giusto altarpiece (Fig. 42) and in earlier works 
such as the Humilitas Madonna in the museum at Pisa (Fig. 33), which must date from 
about 1440. In addition to this, certain plastic details occur in his pictures which seem to 
reveal the conception of a sculptor. 

A plastic motive of this kind is to be found, for example, in the Humilitas Madonna, 
namely the oblique position of the angel on the right, half turned towards the back and 
forming a counterpart to the angel on the left, who faces straight towards the front. This 
figure turning towards the back seems to be derived from Donatello, in whose bronze door in 
San Lorenzo, created about the same time (about 1440), we find a similarly placed figure 
likewise forming a counterpart to another facing towards the front. In every respect the 
group at Pisa reminds us of a relief composition and for this reason should be compared 
with the lunette of the Aquila tabernacle (Fig. 41). The triangular construction of the 
Madonna is very similar to that of the Aquila Madonna and is, perhaps, even more closely 
related to the putto kneeling on the left at Aquila, while a particularly striking resemblance 
may be noticed between the free outline of the line of the Madonna’s left shoulder in Pisa 
and the lines of the right shoulders of the Madonna and putto in Aquila. The proportions 
of the figures and the types are likewise closely related. The relatively thickset figure of 
the Pisa Madonna with short neck and broad features is to be found again in the Virgin of 
the Annunciation at Aquila, whose hair is brushed back behind the ear in the same manner 
and secured with a ribbon. If the large angels underneath in the Aquila tabernacle have 
shoulder bands arranged crosswise, like those of the angel on the left in Pisa, and ribbons 


21. B. Berenson, Catalogue Fohn G. Fohnson Collection, I, p. 342; R. Offmer, Burlington Magazine, October, 1933, 
1913, No. 23; Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, 1932, p. 174. 
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fluttering behind their backs, like the angel on the right, if the arrangement of the abundant 
curly hair is similar, this may be explained to a certain extent as due to the prevalent 
fashions of the time, but it is nevertheless true that both the Master of the Castello Nativity 
and Andrea dell’Aquila made the same choice from among the many diversified fashions 
of the period, as will be noticed if we compare their other paintings and sculptures. The 
temperament which interpreted those fashions is similar in both groups of works. 

Especially the position of the Christ Child in several compositions of the Master of the 
Castello Nativity seems to point to an artist who was as much occupied with plastic as with 
pictorial ideas. The forced position of the Child in one of the Louvre Madonnas (Fig. 36), 
or the cubic form of the Child in the Griggs composition (Fig. 40), can be better understood 
if we imagine them as part of a relief. The comparison of this composition with the lunette 
relief in Aquila (Fig. 41) gives us an example of a plastically conceived construction of a 
painter and a pictorially conceived relief of a sculptor. That it may well be the same artist 
who executed both shows in the similarity in type of the Child and in the treatment of the 
garments of the Madonna.” 

We find another strikingly plastic motive in the San Giusto altarpiece (Figs. 42 and 43), 
in which two stone putti are endowed with real life on the Madonna’s throne. It would be 
difficult to find two plastic figures of such large proportions in any other Florentine painting 
of the period. This work, which Offner first attributed to the master,* has, in my opinion, 
rightly been dated about 1460 by M. Salmi;* it may well be compared with Andrea’s relief 
in Rome, executed not long before (Fig. 1). A comparison of the two works reveals not only 
the same facial proportions of the Madonnas and children, but also an affinity between the 
saint on the right of the altarpiece and the Madonna of the relief. The Madonna’s dress 
in the relief has a wealth of parallel folds similar to those of the two saints in the altarpiece, 
while the deep fold between the knees of the relief Madonna is found again in the dress of 
the Madonna of the altarpiece. Even the little pleats of the relief Madonna’s mantle near 
the throne are found again in the altarpiece at the point where the book is tucked under the 
arm of the saint on the right. Then again, the heads of the putti on the San Giusto Ma- 
donna’s throne seem to have been transmuted into stone in the relief; characteristic resem- 
blances are the broad, curving mouths, the noses with drawn-up nostrils, the almond-shaped 
eyes, the double chins, the protruding ears, and the arrangement of the little curls. Par- 
ticularly striking is the shape of the toes of the Child and the two putti in the San Giusto 
altarpiece, the outward-curving lines being found again in the Roman relief. Lastly, we 
find similar decorative accessories such as the voluted shape of the arm of the throne and 
the pomegranate pattern of the cushion on which the Madonna is seated. It must also be 
mentioned that the two naked putti on the San Giusto Madonna’s throne may be compared 
with the boys supporting the coat of arms on the inner arch at Naples. 

We have seen that in many of his sculptures Andrea dell’Aquila owed as much to Fra 
Filippo as he did to Donatello. He must have come into close contact with Fra Filippo 
when he was working in Cosimo’s house, for about 1435-1443 Fra Filippo was in constant 
touch with Cosimo and his son Piero, both of whom had been quick to recognize his im- 
portance. Of this relationship we find mention in a letter written by Domenico Veneziano 
to Piero de’ Medici, in April, 1438, and in another from Fra Filippo to Piero written in 
August of the same year.” Both letters speak of works which the Frate executed for the 


22. It should be considered that in the reproduction of 23. Offner, op. cit.; reproduced in the article of Ugo 
the lunette in Aquila the features of the Madonna have be- Procacci, Rivista d’ Arte, 1935, p. 405. 
come gross on account of the dirt which covers the taber- 24. Rivista d’ Arte, 1935, p. 421. 


nacle. 25. Published by U. Mengin, Les deux Lippi, pp. 6 and 7. 
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Medici, and it is very probable that the altarpiece of the Nativity, which later adorned the 
altar in the chapel of the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi and is now in the museum at Berlin, had 
already been executed at that time. That Fra Filippo was a frequent visitor to the house 
of the Medici about 1438 is clear from the letter he wrote to Piero, for he addresses it to 
Piero’s country house in the Mugello and asks him to send the answer not to Fra Filippo’s 
own dwelling but to the Casa Medici in Florence, because in this way he would receive it 
more quickly. 

Moreover, it has been proved that the Master of the Castello Nativity must also have 
been in close touch with Fra Filippo, and it has even been thought that he may have worked 
for some time in the latter’s atelier.» This is quite possible, even if he is identical with 
Andrea dell’Aquila, but the partial use of Fra Filippo’s compositions may also be explained 
as due to the fact that he had seen his paintings in the Palazzo Medici or in churches open 
to the public. When we find that an artist knows Fra Filippo’s Madonna in the chapel of 
the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi down to the last detail, we may safely suppose either that he 
had seen it in Fra Filippo’s atelier, or that he himself had worked in the Palazzo Medici. 
For, once Fra Filippo had delivered his picture, it was no longer accessible to the general 
public. And it is precisely the Medici Nativity which the Master of the Castello Nativity 
imitated in one of his early works, the picture from which he takes his name (Fig. 35), 
which, moreover, came originally from a villa belonging to the Medici and is now in the 
storeroom of the Uffizi. We can thus prove that both the Master of the Castello Nativity 
and Andrea dell’Aquila were in touch with the Medici. 

The altarpiece from Castello shows a clear resemblance to the relief by Andrea del- 
Aquila in the Museo Nazionale at Florence (Fig. 32), in which, as we have seen, the com- 
position points to Fra Filippo. The Child of the painting is particularly similar in type and 
expression to that of the relief, but the angels of the two works may also be compared. And, 
if we place the Christ Child from the lunette of the Aquila tabernacle by the side of the 
angels’ heads in the Castello painting, we see that the arrangement of the hair is exactly 
the same in both cases, so that here, too, we find the agreement which we were seeking. 

Common to both the sculptures and paintings in question is that the artist who executed 
them developed slowly out of the Gothic transitional period into the early Renaissance, as 
can be seen from the accessories and frames. Whether we are right or not in identifying the 
Master of the Castello Nativity with Andrea dell’ Aquila, it is interesting to see how closely 
sculpture and painting are related one to another at this phase of Florentine art. 


26. G. Pudelko, Rivista d’ Arte, 1936, p. 71; A. Scharf, Burlington Magazine, July, 1937, p. 4- 





















































OLTOS AND EUPHRONIOS 


By F. P. JOHNSON 


I. THe Cuicaco FRAGMENTS 


HE two pieces published here are among the fragments of Greek pottery which 
were collected by Professor F. B. Tarbell and are now in the little Classical 
Collection at the University of Chicago. 
The first is part of a kylix, four fragments joined (Fig. 1). Length at bottom, 
0.093; left edge, 0.091; right edge, 0.086. The three longer edges have been cut smooth and 
the others somewhat trimmed. The original diameter of the kylix was about 0.33. Interior: 
reserved boundary of the tondo, but no trace of the picture. Exterior: left to right: woman, 
man with lyre, psykter in calyx krater, woman holding ladle over the psykter; part of the 
ladle remains; inscription over the vessels: Avravdpo.; in left corner of fragment, an omicron; 
the plectrum cord is purple; relief contour, mostly, but not for the feet or the handles of 
the krater. 

The only noteworthy feature of the scene is the psykter in the calyx krater. That is 
unusual, but not unique, and the psykter is never shown in any other vessel.! Evidently 
the calyx krater was its normal companion, though I adhere to the old view that the 
kalathos was intended to contain a psykter.? A figure Antandros occurs on a vase in the 
sritish Museum, E 379. 

The style is that of Oltos, and I so recognized it before I received a note from Beazley 
in which he described the fragment and requested a photograph. Soon after I sent the 
photograph, Beazley’s Campana Fragments became accessible to me and I discovered the 
reason for his interest. In that extraordinary work a kylix is described in part as follows: 
“Side B, komos: 1, an arm; 2, a lyre-player; 3, a youth with a ladle.’’* The fragments that 
permit this description are not united in the plates and some of them are still unpublished. 
In view of the trimmed edges of our piece, an actual join is probably not possible, but it is 
evident that our piece supplies most of what was missing on one side. Beazley had judged 
that the head of the figure at the right was male, but, as he wrote after receiving the photo- 
graph, it could equally well be female. Of the other side the greater part exists, united, in 
the Campana Collection. Two combatants with swords are separated by a third man. The 
feet and drapery naturally correspond closely to those of our fragment, and the ornament 
at the handle is preserved: three palmettes and two pointed buds. In the tondo, according 
to Beazley, there was a flute-girl. 

The second piece in Chicago is part of a pelike (Fig. 2). Greatest width, curved, 0.217; 
width of panel at top, 0.12. Youth with staff. Relief contour; no brown markings; hair 
defined by reservation. Inscription at right: Aeay...; at left, xados. On neck of pelike, 


1. Cf. Richter-Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian ina picture, alone: Von Liicken, Greek Vase Paintings, 
Vases, p. 12, with citations. A list of black-figure psykters: pl. Ixxx. A psykter found at Ialysos: Arch. Anz. 1936, 168. 
Mingazzini, Vasi della collezione Castellani, no. 445; his no. 2. Cf. Richter-Milne, op. cit., p. 13; ART BULLETIN, 1936, 
10 in Sieveking, Bronzen, Terrakotten, Vasen der Sammlung p. 119. 

Loeb, p. §4, pl. xlii. Psykters in the Corpus: British Mu- 3. Pl. i, nos. 20, 41, 46, 47; pl. iii, 16-18; pl. xii, 70. One 
seum, III I c pls. civ, cv; Louvre, III H e pl. Ixxiii; Villa fragment is no. 72 in the list in Attische Vasenmaler. 


Giulia, III I c pls. iti-iv; Compiégne, pl. xiii. A psykter 
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black palmettes; at base of neck, narrow purple band. The pattern in the border is evi- 
dently derived from a band containing a simple fret, which leaves rectangular projections 
on both sides in alternation. Such frets are common, but the pattern on this scale, with the 
projections in outline, is unusual. The only other example that I have noted is a kylix by 
the Painter of Berlin 2268 in the Villa Giulia.‘ 

Though never published, this fragment was known to Beazley through a drawing for- 
merly in Hartwig’s possession, and in his 4¢tische Vasenmaler’ he assigned it to Euphronios 
and suggested that perhaps it was part of a pelike which is mostly in the Villa Giulia. Later 
he became more certain as to the connection. Through Beazley’s courtesy, and by kind 
permission of the Direction of the Villa Giulia, I can show the remainder of the picture 
(Fig. 3). It turns out that the youth is seated on an ok/adias and that his hand, with slim, 
agile fingers, is extended toward a serpentine pup. (Dogs of similar type are fairly common 
on vases, and usually they are larger.) On the sides of the vase are black palmettes. 


II. THe Works or OLTos 


Only two vases signed by Oltos are known. Beazley’s attributions (4. V., pp. 10-17) 
number eighty-two. In the following discussion I have usually denoted the vases by their 
numbers in this list. Since 1925 the list has been somewhat reduced by coalescence, but 
increased by additions in later studies. There is no account of Oltos in which all, or any 
considerable fraction, of his work is presented, or any idea of his career as an artist is given. 

Most of the attributions are beyond question. Oltos frequently uses a characteristic 
profile, particularly in his more careful work. His nude male figures are somewhat odd in 
form and proportions, remotely resembling those of the Affecter. The back of a nude 
figure is drawn in two lines, the upper curving in at the bottom to mark the shoulder blade. 
Very frequently, he draws a mannered hand, which is not so objectionable when it holds 
a flower, as it sometimes does. This hand, or its close kin, may be found in earlier black- 
figure work and sometimes among Oltos’ contemporaries, but he uses it most. His render- 
ing of drapery is usually recognizable, though not easy to describe. An oblong bud under 
the kylix handle, though not peculiar to him, occurs often in his work. But a study of details 
is scarcely necessary: almost the entire list of his works is linked together by the occurrence 
in two or three vases of figures so strongly similar that common authorship, or at least the 
probability of common authorship, is evident at a casual glance. 

Kraiker’s study of Epiktetos begins with a considerable section on Amasis. Obviously, 
a painter and his development are best understood if seen against a background formed by 
his predecessors and his contemporaries. The trouble is that knowledge of this background 
is likely to be too general to be of much use, and even to be inaccurate, unless based on 
thorough study of the individuals who constitute the background. 

In general, black-figure is earlier than red-figure; hence there is a certain presumption 
that a painter’s black-figure pictures are earlier than his red-figure pictures; yet everybody 
knows that some black-figure is later than some red-figure. Other criteria are somewhat 
subtler; one of them, the rendering of the folds in garments, was used with great effect by 
Langlotz in his Zeitbestimmung; but it is not to be supposed that every work of every painter 


4. No. 20771; Beazley, 4. V., p. 46, no. 6. pp. 15 f.; in Campana Fragments, passim; Robinson, 
5. P. 60, 9 bis. Later mention: FHS, 1931, p. 40, no. 6. Harcum, Iliffe, Greek Vases in Toronto, no. 351; and 
The inscription: Klein, Lieblingsinschriften, p. 81, no. 44. Kraiker, Die Rotfigurigen Attischen Vasen (in Heidelberg), 


6. Beazley in FHS, 1931, pp. 44 ff.; in BSR, XI, 19209, 1931. 















Fic. 1—University of Chicago, Classical Collection: 
Kylix Fragment, by Oltos 





Fic. 2—University of Chicago, Classical Collection: 
Pelike Fragment, by Euphronios 
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Fic. 3—Rome, Villa Giulia: Pelike Fragment, by Euphronios 
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London, British Museum: Kylix E 16, by Oltos 
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can be placed chronologically according to the lack of folds, the folds stepped in one 
direction, the single box pleat, or the two box pleats in the garment. Sometimes two of 
these renderings occur in a single painting. 

In determining the order of a painter’s works it is better to proceed as though one were 
distinguishing the styles of individuals. Certain features will connect some drawings with 
one another and distinguish them from others. Whether these features are early or late is 
at first immaterial; the point is that they permit the division of the painter’s vases into 
groups. When, by consideration of various distinguishing features, the vases have been 
fairly well spread in a series, it is likely to be clear enough which terminus of the series is 
the beginning and which the end, and then the marks of early style in this painter and of 
late style in this painter may be identified. 

There are several features by which one can distinguish an earlier and a later manner 
in Oltos. In the feet the difference is definite and a useful criterion of date. Sometimes the 
painter shows only the general form of the foot with no toes discernible, while in other 
instances the toes are fully drawn. No less care is evident in the former group of vases, 
neither is there a consistent difference in scale; the vases with toeless feet are earlier, and 
constitute what may be conveniently called the early group. One might expect some over- 
lapping in the chronology of the two groups: that toes might be lacking in late figures of 
small size or careless execution; and probably there is some such overlapping, but not much. 

In the drawings with toeless feet the ear usually consists of a mark, of no very definite 
character, within a reserved area. Later, there is a gradual change. One can note two fairly 
distinct forms in the earlier vases with toes represented and, later, the ear becomes more 
complicated. They serve as the most tangible criteria, in the figures, by which the works 
subsequent to the early group may be arranged. The drapery undergoes a development 
from stylization toward realism. The difference is clear when the interval is considerable, 
but the change is gradual. There is a tangible difference in the edges of garments: some- 
times an edge is indicated by a single, sometimes by a double, line. The double edge begins 
shortly before the appearance of feet with toes, but it is by no means always used there- 
after. Palmettes are often helpful. In the early vases they are broad, with numerous, dis- 
tinctly curved petals, and encircling tendrils; later, the tendrils disappear, the petals are 
fewer and curve less, and there are likely to be distinct spaces between them where they 
join the heart of the palmette. In arranging Oltos’ works, as in recognizing them, duplica- 
tions are useful; when two vases contain figures nearly identical, they are not likely to be 
separated by a long period. But in a painter as addicted as Oltos to repetition, this principle 
must be applied with caution. 

Number 28 in Beazley’s list’ is among the earliest of Oltos’ vases. A and B each consist 
of three figures: Dionysos and two attendants on A, three revellers on B. On the inside, 
an Amazon; the partridges on her pelta are not commonplace. There are fourteen pal- 
mettes; most, if not all, have eleven petals apiece. Three or four petals on each side curve 
outward decidedly and the palmette as a whole is broad; also it is enclosed by a tendril. 
The ornament is rich and, clearly, has been drawn with interest and attention. The Silen’s 
tail is purple. The feet are of the early sort and the edges of garments are single lines. The 
Oltan hand occurs once on the outside, though not at its most extreme. I believe that 
the characteristic drawing of the human back is not discernible. 


7. British Museum, E 40; Wiener Vorlegeblatter D, pl. Murray, Designs, no. 25. Diam. 13 in., c. 0.333. Potter’s 
vii, 2; Hoppin, Handbook of Red-figured Vases, 1, p. 156; I, signature, Chachrylion. 
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The most striking feature of Beazley’s Campana Fragments is the kylix illustrated 
almost complete on plate X, though its fragments are scattered through six collections in 
Italy, Germany, and America. The scenes on the exterior of Beazley X* are similar in 
subject and composition to those of no. 28, though no individual figures correspond closely. 
The Pegasos in the tondo, evidently a good pattern, is mostly lost. The palmettes and their 
arrangement closely resemble those in no. 28; those under the handles are of the papyrus 
type, which is generally early. Feet, edges of garments, and Silens’ tails are as in no. 28; 
Pegasos, however, has a reserved tail, though a purple mane. There are several mannered 
hands, and the back is drawn in Oltos’ special manner. This is one of the most charming 
of the kylikes of Oltos and surely is close to no. 28, earlier or later. 

Soon after these two, the kylix to which our fragment belongs was painted. Feet and 
single edges of garments correspond; so do (fairly well) the palmettes, though a pointed 
bud appears. The drapery of the two figures at the left in our fragment corresponds to that 
of the flute girl in no. 28 but looks slightly later. The ears are more developed than those 
in Beazley X.° There are three figures in each half of the exterior, as in the first two kylikes, 
but the interest in subject is greater, and the painter felt sufficiently interested in his 
banqueters to give them names. 

No. 29, to judge from the old and only illustration,!® should be somewhat later, but not 
much. Feet and palmettes indicate the same period. The scenes, from the palaestra, are 
fuller than before, having four figures on one side and six on the other, but they are hardly 
more advanced in drawing. The space for the ornament is somewhat restricted. The 
pointed bud occurs again. A kalos-name occurs for the first time; it is Memnon, which 
Oltos often uses. 

No. 31 is a Campana fragment, not well illustrated." Feet, drapery and palmette, as 
far as known, are close to the corresponding features of the Campana-Chicago kylix. The 
tondo was occupied by palmettes only, which are not illustrated. No. 30, in Madrid,” also 
has this ornament in the tondo. The pictures on the exterior (A, two nude courtesans 
drinking; B, Theseus and bull) are very different in composition from those of the preceding 
pieces, which are relatively uniform. The subject of A is somewhat unusual, but suggests 
no connection with the psykter of Euphronios, nor is there any significant similarity in 
style. The ear with an earring, though not exactly as in Beazley X, is similar; the Eu- 
phronian ringed ear is not yet represented, though Oltos is moving toward it. The pal- 
mettes, with enclosing tendrils, are clearly early, but not very early, and they have black 
rays in the petals for the first time. The feet are of the usual early sort. 

Thus far we have considered only kylikes, but the early group contains also two Nikos- 
thenic amphorae, Beazley’s nos. 1 and 2." Both are signed by Pamphaios as potter, and 
both are very obvious attributions, since they abound in characteristic profiles. More 
purple is used on no. 2 than on the other; it has a purple band between the foot and the 
rays, where no. 1 has a black band; and its Silens have purple tails (Silens were colorful 
people), whereas the Cheiron of no. 1 has a reserved tail. On the other hand, it has double 
lines for the edge of one garment, and the courtesan’s ear is essentially like the ears of 


8. Described on p. 7, no. 21; nos. 68, 70, 71, 73 in 4. V. de l'art, X, p. 375; Pfuhl, M. wu. Z., fig. 319). Diam. 0.32 m. 
Potter’s signature, Chachrylion. Atoxournmos Kados. 

9. See especially Campana Fragments, pl. i, no. 20. 13. No. 1: Louvre G 3; Hoppin, op. cit., II, p. 303; 

10. Torlonia Collection; Hoppin, H. R. VY. 1, p. 171. C. V. A. Louvre, II] I c pl. xxvii (France pl. ccclxv), nos. 
Potter’s signature, Chachrylion; Meuvov xaos. 1-7; Jacobsthal, Ornamente Griechischer Vasen, pl. xliv, b—c, 

11. Campana Fragments, pl. iii, no. 11. and pl. xlv, b. Height, 0.37 m. No. 2: Louvre G 2; Hoppin, 

12. Museum no. 151; Klein, op. cit., pp. 81 ff.; A, Leroux, op. cit., p. 301; C. V. A., Louvre, III I c pl. xxvi (France 


Vases grecs et italo-grecs, pl. xv (Perrot-Chipiez, Histoire pl. ccclxiv), nos. 1, 3-7. Height, 0.385 m. 
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figures on Euphronios’ psykter. These features distinguish it from no. 1 and from the six 
kylikes previously mentioned, and suggest that it is the later of the two, though the interval 
is probably slight. The anatomical details of Cheiron’s leg and the Silens’ bodies are un- 
paralleled in the kylikes, where, to be sure, the figures are smaller; and the spines in the 
petals of the palmettes remind us of no. 30, which is surely among the latest of the six 
kylikes. The ornament is rich and effective, the drawing careful; only Beazley X, of the 
vases of the early group, can bear comparison with these amphorae. 

To return to the kylikes, no. 38" has palmettes with enclosing tendrils and pointed 
buds, somewhat but not closely similar to the pattern of the Campana-Chicago kylix. The 
feet do not belong to the usual early type, but are not far from it. Despite the character- 
istic drawing of the shoulder blade, the attribution is not beyond question; if by Oltos, the 
kylix should be among the earliest with the toes represented, quite possibly earlier than 
one or two of the early group. 

Doubt may be felt also about no. 37." Though the scale is not small, the feet are without 
detail, except for one seen from the front. This frontal foot and the strained positions of 
the warriors indicate some unusual influence. 

No. 34!° was considered by Langlotz to be one of the earliest of Oltos’ works, because 
the folds of the chiton are “stepped” in only one direction. But the detailed feet, the double 
edges of the garments, and the palmettes—criteria significant for Oltos, though not for 
vase painting in general—indicate a period only moderately early. 

Of the two kylikes on which Oltos placed his name, one has as its principal subject the 
combat over the body of Patroklos.!” It is unusually large, but the second cup with sig- 
nature is a great deal larger.4* Both are signed, not only by Oltos, but also by the potter, 
Euxitheos. Neither has a kalos-name. Each has a palmette band on the outside, which 
does not appear elsewhere in Oltos. In each kylix the scenes on the outside are separate, 
but related: Ganymede serving the Olympians and Dionysos with chariot and troupe, 
combat over Patroklos and Achilles departing in his chariot; and in each interior there is 
a single figure which has no connection with the scenes on the exterior. (Certainly none 
in the Corneto kylix, probably none in the other.) In each the boundary of the hair is 
reserved, though usually in Oltos it is incised. 

In both cases the scenes on the exterior are much richer than is the case with the kylikes 
mentioned earlier; these are “full compositions,” the others were “‘simple compositions,” 
unless one excepts no. 29. The two signed pieces, however, differ considerably in this 
respect: in no. 32 space is kept for a fairly elaborate ornament at the handles; so the de- 
parture from the early type is not nearly so complete. Furthermore, there are no anatomical 
markings in no. 32, whereas they are abundant in the Ganymede of the Corneto kylix. The 
ears of figures on the exterior of no. 32 are of substantially the same type as those of the 
early group, while those of the Corneto kylix are very different and show an attempt to 
approach the actual form of an ear. Langlotz'® considered no. 32 late, because of the two 
box pleats in the chiton. No doubt the first chiton so rendered was later than the first chiton 





14. British Museum E 17; I: Murray, Designs, no. 13; 
ornament, Jacobsthal, op. cit., pl. Ixxii, C (Burlington Mag- 
azine, XLVII, 1925, pl. opposite p. 69). I, komast; A-B, 
battle. Diam. 13} in. (ca. 0.339 m.). Meuvov xados, Dipuades 
xaNos. 

15. Louvre, G 23. I: mostly new, warrior; A-B, battle. 

16. Louvre, G18: Mon. dell’ Inst., X, pl. xxii (Reinach, 
Repertoire des Vases Peints, 1, p. 203). Diam. 0.33 m. 
A, death of Troilos; B, quadriga. Langlotz, Zeithestimmung, 
p. 32. Mepvor xaos. 


17. Beazley, no. 32; Berlin no. 2264; W. V., D, pl. ii; 
A-B, von Liicken, pls. viii-ix; 1, Langlotz, Griechische 
Vasenbilder, pl. iii, no. 6. Diam. 0.38 m. 

18. In Corneto; Beazley, no. 49; W. V., D, pl. i; Hoppin, 
op. cit., Il, p. 251; I and A, Pfuhl, op. cit., figs. 359-360; 
A, Nicole, La peinture des vases grecs, pl. xxiii (Alinari 
26045); Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca, pl. xiviii, fig. 82 
(Alinari 26044). Diam. o.52. 

19. Zeithestimmung, p. 32. 
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with one box pleat, and chitons with no pleats were in general earlier than either, but the 
innovations were probably not introduced by vase painters and are not accurately datable. 
In this kylix two chitons are without pleats. No one can look at the two signed kylikes 
without observing a great difference in the style, the more apparent for the formal and 
technical similarities. Number 49 represents the most mature style of Oltos, while no. 32 
appears to be among the earliest of the “‘full’’ compositions, whether one considers details 
or general appearance. The use of the palmette band in both pieces, and perhaps some 
other similarities, may reasonably be ascribed to the influence of Euxitheos. 

In the Patroklos kylix the drawing is by no means Oltos’ best, though not so careless 
as in some later works. Furtwangler says of the inscriptions that some were put on before 
the vase was varnished and repeated over the varnish. I know no other instance in which 
this procedure has been remarked, though it might seem natural enough for a timid artist 
concerned about the inscriptions as elements in his composition. 

A group of fragments,” largely unpublished, apparently belong to a kylix contemporary 
with no. 32, since we are told that the interior as preserved is a duplicate of the Patroklos 
kylix. There was a potter’s signature, but the name is not preserved. On the outside there 
is a pointed bud. This is one more indication of an early date for no. 32: Oltos uses the 
pointed bud rarely," and most examples of its use are early. 

The tondo of the Patroklos kylix might reasonably be duplicated, even by a less assid- 
uous duplicator than Oltos. It is the best part of the kylix and certainly one of the best 
of the tondi by Oltos. On it is drawn an ear of peculiar form, quite different from those on 
the exterior and of a type little used by Oltos. An ear essentially similar is found on the 
banquet kylix in Oxford.” The two pieces are connected also by irregularity in the reserved 
areas in the heart of the palmettes, which occurs elsewhere but reaches an extreme in these 
two. The banquet kylix has simple compositions on the exterior, like the early group, but 
it has an ornament at the handle which had not been used previously, though appearing 
often thereafter in kylikes with simple compositions. It consists of a partly open, oblong 
bud below the handle, with a palmette on each side; a tendril connects one palmette with 
the bud and appears in a corresponding position with the other. It will be observed that 
the Patroklos kylix has a handle pattern that closely approaches this, as does that of no. 38, 
but retains some of the richness of Beazley X. Similarly, it retains the enclosing tendrils, 
which are not part of the standard ornament which appears, for the first or nearly the first 
time, in the banquet kylix. 

A kylix in the National Museum in Copenhagen*™ contains a figure of Theseus that 
conspicuously resembles the nude figures of the Oxford kylix, though it is uglier. Ear and 
feet look rather early. The composition is without close parallels: the action is limited to 
a small group on each side (Herakles and Kyknos, Theseus and the Minotaur), but the 
rest of the field is occupied by symmetrically posed horsemen, and there is not even a bud 
at the handle. The name Memnon is misspelled, as it is in a few other cases; but, unlike 
Epiktetos’ eypacd¢ev, this seems to have no chronological value. 

The banqueter of the Oxford kylix, with neatly waved drapery, and foot seen from 
above, apparently pleased his creator, for he placed a close imitation on a kylix in the Ny 


20. Beazley, Campana Fragments, pl. iii, no. 4. alized in a way which would have gratified, but perhaps 

21. Cf., ibid. astonished, the painter. : 

22. Beazley, no. 36; C. V. 4., Oxford, fasc. I, III I, pl. i, 23. Beazley, no. 45; C. V. A., Copenhagen, fasc. III, 
no. 2; pl. v, nos. 3-4. Mepuvov xados. Diam. 0.34 m. In the pls. cxxxvii-—cxxxviii. Meupvov xados. Diam. 0.35 m. 


text of the Corpus the three pictures are unified and ration- 
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Carlsberg Glyptotek;* and here a female banqueter also follows the model as nearly as 
possible. The running nude figures of the two tondi are strikingly similar in position, 
though one is male and the other female; if one is a guest hastening to the banquet, the 
other should also be. 

The reclining male banqueter is even more similar in some points to the Achilles of a 
kylix in Munich® than to the Oxford banqueter. The Achilles kylix is noteworthy. Though 
there is an oblong bud beneath each handle, the entire exterior is occupied by a unified 
composition. Achilles reclines on a couch, under which the body of Hector is visible; Priam 
approaches in supplication; youths bringing ransom follow him and fill the second half of 
the field. The drawing is careful and consistent throughout, and the effect much more 
satisfying than that of the Patroklos kylix. The dead Hector bears little general resem- 
blance to the dead Patroklos, but the left feet would suffice to prove common authorship 
and even to suggest that the interval between the two drawings is not great. In Reichhold’s 
excellent plate, this kylix provides a repertory of ears for Oltos’ middle period. They vary 
somewhat, but are clearly related; none had occurred before, though in the trumpeter of 
the Patroklos kylix there was evidence that Oltos had begun to think ears worthy of 
attention. 

The Antiope kylix in Oxford” is a considerable addition to the list of works by Oltos. 
The figure in the tondo, as Beazley has said, is walking carefully with a full kylix in her 
hand. The picture on the outside is our most interesting presentation of action from the 
hand of Oltos. Theseus is carrying Antiope to his chariot; the charioteer restrains the 
eager horses; two warriors follow Theseus. On the other side an armed figure blows a 
trumpet, two Amazons ride by on horseback, two armed figures hasten in the same direction 
afoot. The effectiveness of the scene is greatly increased if all the figures of the second side 
are considered Amazons, and surely this is possible. Here, as in no. 40, the exterior not 
only does not embrace two distinct subjects, but also depicts one coherent action. The 
composition is more expressive and the figures livelier than in no. 40, and the drawing is 
reasonably careful. The ornament links this kylix with nos. 40 and 41, and the man behind 
the horses is like the Hermes in no. 40. The ears of the figures suggest that this is the latest 
of the three, the feet resemble those of no. 47, and the profile of the figure in the tondo 
resembles a profile in the late Bologna kylix, no. 59. One is nevertheless reluctant to remove 
this Antiope vase very far from no. 40. 

The Aias kylix in the British Museum (Figs. 4 and 5)?’ is not likely to be far removed 
from the Patroklos kylix, since they have one side largely in common which is, however, 
more elaborate and better done in the Aias kylix, where, for example, the legs of the horses 
are much clearer. The two sides of the exterior have no connection in subject. Silens’ tails, 
unlike those of the early group, but like all to come, are reserved. The figures of the second 
side are vigorous, but drawn hastily; some of their gestures and some of their profiles are 
very ugly. On the interior a youth is carrying a hydria. Perhaps Oltos had some idea of 
showing the effect on the body of the hydria’s weight, but he did not study the problem 
very seriously, and the result appears only in immoderately rounded shoulders, which will 
be found again. Certainly made in the same period with the Achilles and Antiope kylikes, 


24. Poulsen, 4us einer alten Etruskerstadt (Det Kgl. ccccexviii. Only meaningless inscriptions. Diam. 0.328 m. 





Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, 
XII, 3, 1927), pls. iv—v, p. 6. Ho wats xados. Diam. 0.335 m. 
25. No. 2618 (Jahn, 404); Beazley, no. 40; F. R., Gr. 
Vas., pl. \xxxiii; Mepvor xados. 
26. C. V. A., Oxford, fasc. II, III I, pl. li, no. 4 and pl. 
lili, nos. 3-4 (Great Britain, fasc. IX, pls. cccexv and 


About 510, according to Beazley. 

27. E 16; Beazley, no. 41; 1: Murray, op. cif., no. 12. 
Diam. 0.331 m. (12 13/16 in.). Meuvor xados. The photo- 
graphs are published by the kind permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 
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this work is disappointing. We could suppose, for this one example, that Oltos was hurried 
when he had half finished; but, in fact, the other two, rather than this, are exceptional. 

The Eurystheus kylix in the Louvre’ has a pair of palmettes, with two oblong buds, at 
each handle; but ample space remains for pictures, for the kylix is very large. The tondo 
contains a running youth, much less interesting than the groups on the exterior except for 
one point: the abundant anatomical markings of torso and hip. It is singular that arms 
and legs are unmarked (they are partly modern, but the fact seems clear), and still more 
singular that the figure of Herakles, on the exterior, has no markings—usually and naturally 
the painters emphasize the muscularity of the hero. Perhaps the explanation is that Oltos, 
feeling himself a beginner in this sort of drawing, tried it only in that part of the vase which 
to him was of secondary interest. Apparently, however, he was pleased with the experiment, 
for the figure is repeated almost exactly on a kylix of more ordinary size in the British 
Museum (Figs. 6 and 7).2? Here there are three black marks on the chest. None such are 
perceptible on the figure of the Eurystheus kylix, though it is not impossible, I think, that 
they may have been there originally. Herakles and Kyknos are shown on one side, Dionysos 
in a scene depicting a gigantomachy on the other. The former group is not particularly 
like that of the Copenhagen kylix, no. 45; this is a hint, though of course not proof, that 
the two are separated by some interval. Connection with the Eurystheus kylix is indicated 
not only by the figure on the interior, but by ears and drapery. Yet these two are widely 
different in general effect. No. 47 shows the vigorous, hasty drawing of no. 41; besides, the 
foreshortened shield and strained positions contribute to an appearance quite unlike any 
heretofore encountered. 

A kylix in the Thorwaldsen Museum in Copenhagen (Fig. 8)*° shows another combat: 
Aeneas and Diomedes. Foreshortened shields, helmet-forms, and defeated warriors are 
conspicuously similar to the corresponding features of the British Museum kylix. The ears 
of the figures place the two in the same general period. The drapery is simpler in the 
Copenhagen piece, and the drawing more careful. 

More interesting than the resemblance of these two kylikes to each other is their resem- 
blance to an aryballos formerly in Bologna,** by the Menon Painter. Compare the two 
foreshortened shields and the positions of the defeated combatants with those of the Copen- 
hagen kylix; note the occurrence, on the aryballos and the British Museum kylix, of a 
Boeotian shield, seen from the inside, and, in all three, of Corinthian helmets lowered over 
the face, and of high-crested helmets. None of these features, except the foreshortened 
shields, would alone be significant, but together they constitute a similarity too great to be 
explained as the style of a general period or of a school. The Menon Painter did not imitate 
Oltos, and it is improbable that Oltos imitated the Menon Painter; probably both were 
influenced by some other work, presumably in the great painting of the time. At any rate, 
the three vases should be closely contemporary. 

The Herakles of the aryballos has anatomy quite unlike anything in the two kylikes of 
Oltos. In the rendering of the lower leg the aryballos corresponds closely, and in the upper 
arm fairly well, to the Herakles of a stamnos in the British Museum.” This is signed by Pam- 


28. G 17; Beazley, no. 42; W. V., 1890-91, pl. x; appre- 
ciation by Pottier, Catalogue. Diam. 0.435 m. 

29. E8; Beazley, no. 47; 1: Murray, op. cit., no. 5. Diam. 
0.34 m. (13 5/16 in.). The photographs are published by 
kind permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

30. Beazley, no. 39. Diam. 0.33 m. No inscriptions; no 
anatomical markings. For information, photograph, and 
permission to publish I am indebted to Mr. Sigurd Schultz, 
director of the Thorwaldsen museum. 


31. Pellegrini, Collezioni Palagi ed universitaria, p. 57; 
Smith, New Aspects of the Menon Painter, pp. 7-8, et pas- 
sim. On the Menon Painter, see also Miss Richter, 474, 
1934, PPp- 547-554. Not finding quite cogent her identifica- 
tion as Psiax, I retain the established term. 

32. E 437; Beazley, no. 4; C. V. A. Brit. Mus., III I c, 
pl. xix (Great Britain, pl. clxxxiv), no. 1; Jacobsthal, op. cit., 
pl. xci; W. V., D, pl. vi; Hoppin, op. cit., p. 293. Ht. 


0.275 m. 
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phaios, as are the two Nikosthenic amphorae. In comparison with those, there is great 
similarity in the ornament, though the stamnos does not have the “‘papyrus”’ palmette. It 
may be here, as in the two kylikes signed by Euxitheos, that the potter had something to 
do with the choice of ornament; at any rate, it is apparent that the stamnos is materially 
later than the amphorae. In the rendering of anatomy it is far beyond them, and indeed 
far beyond anything by Oltos thus far considered. 

In the first place, there are three black lines on the chest, as in no. 47. These presumably 
have some reference to the muscles of the chest, but are so ineffectual that one suspects 
they were imitated without understanding from the lines used by Euphronios,* or perhaps 
by somebody else. The forearm has a single line, starting near the elbow and nearing the 
opposite side of the wrist. This Oltos could and probably did learn from the Andokides 
Painter (see especially nos. 4 and 5 in Beazley’s list of his works). The upper arm has a 
curve at the front and a straight line at the back. This is not found or foreshadowed in the 
Andokides Painter, as far as I know, and it does not seem to occur frequently anywhere. 
There is one good example outside the Oltan list: a kylix in Berlin, signed by Chachrylion.™ 
This has not recently been assigned to a painter. Aside from the arm, no feature strongly 
suggests Oltos. The mannered hand occurs, in a version closely similar to that in the 
Brachas cup, hesitantly assigned by Smith to the Menon Painter.® In view of this decided 
resemblance, one might be tempted to suggest common authorship, but the Berlin kylix 
is not a plausible attribution to the Menon Painter. As for the leg on the stamnos, there is 
no satisfactory prototype in the Andokides Painter, or in any other predecessor. Analogies 
in Epiktetos are not really close. Nowhere, not even in Oltos’ own work, is there so close a 
parallel as in the Bologna aryballos. As has been seen, the aryballos is a companion to Oltan 
kylikes that appear to be slightly earlier than the stamnos; this would suggest that these 
markings for the leg were used by the Menon Painter earlier than by Oltos. That the’ 
stamnos really is later than the kylikes and not merely more careful is indicated by the 
presence of a Herakles without anatomical detail in no. 47, where the tondo reveals an 
interest in anatomy and it could well have been shown in the Herakles, and in no. 42, where 
the large scale would have encouraged the drawing of detail. Also the stamnos shows a 
later, i.e., a more elaborate, form of ear. The assortment of ears in no. 40 and thereafter 
may be termed middle Oltan; late Oltan ears begin with the stamnos. 

A fragmentary amphora at the University of Vienna*® is a notable work, considered by 
Beazley the painter’s masterpiece. The late drapery and the abundant anatomical details 
establish a late relative date. The markings of the leg are very similar to those of the 
stamnos, and the ear is similar also. The Herakes, with lines in the torso in red, is Oltos’ 
most ambitious version of the human body. The boundary of the hair is still incised; this 
like the close relation with the stamnos, militates against an extremely late date. The whole 
picture, as reconstructed, shows the influence of Euthymides, or perhaps rather of Phintias. 
The drawing is admirable, and the effort highly creditable to Oltos; but he was leaving his 
own field, and the amphora is no such complete success in its kind as the stamnos. 

The Acropolis and its northern slope have yielded fragments of three skyphoi,*” which 


33. Cf. Langlotz, op. cit., p. 62. 37. The first: Beazley, no. 11; Graef-Langlotz, no. 449, 
34. Berlin, 2267; Hoppin, op. cit., 1, p. 149; cf. Harvard pl. xxxix; Langlotz questions the attribution; there is a con- 
Studies, XXXV, 1924, p. 93 (Elderkin). Another fair ex- test over the tripod on one side and an Eleusinian scene on 
ample: AFA, 1934, p. 551, fig. 8 (Menon Painter). the other. The second: Graef-Langlotz, no. 450, pl. xxxviii; 
35. Smith, op. cit., p. $9. Herakles and the hydra, Athena in a chariot. The third: 
36. Beazley, 4. V., p. 467; Kenner in Fh. Ocest. Arch. I., Hesperia, 1935, p. 285, no. 153; a tripod scene. The latter 
1933, Pp. 49-51. Through the courtesy of Dr. Kenner, I two were assigned to Oltos by Miss Pease (Hesperia, /.c.). 
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are certainly by Oltos and are among his best and most careful pieces, close to the Vienna 
amphora; note particularly the black markings in the legs. 

The signed kylix in Corneto has already been considered to some extent. It is Oltos’ 
masterpiece among the kylikes, yet we feel no interest in the subjects of the pictures, as 
we felt in the Achilles and Antiope kylikes. Little is taking place; the figures are inactive 
and devoid of interest as people; unusual position or performance is avoided. But they are 
neatly and well drawn and well put together as ornament for the large available space. The 
gestures, the lines of drapery, the ornaments on the garments, and all elements contribute 
to a varied and effective archaic pattern. 

The Ganymede of the kylix has many Oltan brothers, as far as his general appearance 
is concerned, but his brown anatomical markings distinguish him from nearly all of them. 
On the psykter in New York,** there is a leaper whose torso is very similarly marked, and 
the legs are more like those of the Ganymedes than like those in the coherent group consist- 
ing of the stamnos, the Vienna amphora, and the Athens skyphoi. The upper arm is as 
on the stamnos, except that the marks are brown instead of black. The ears are like those 
on the stamnos and the Corneto kylix, and the drapery is late. Nothing could be more 
thoroughly Oltan than this psykter: the figures are lifeless, the mannered hand is rife, but 
the drawing is careful and the pattern good. 

An amphora in the British Museum* is all black except for the figures, Achilles on one 
side and Briseis on the other. The anatomical markings are all in black, which might 
suggest that this is earlier than the pieces just mentioned. The late rendering of drapery is 
evident, however, despite Briseis’ immobility; and the swastikas on her garment and the 
lines on the pseudo-sleeves correspond closely to the Corneto kylix. Achilles’ ear is the 
most developed to be found anywhere in the work of Oltos. In his upper arm the curve is 
tangent to the straight line. This is evidently derived from the scheme found on the 
stamnos and the psykter, and could be an insignificant variation of that scheme. The 
drawing here is particularly good, but the vase can hardly be considered successful. As sole 
decoration for a black amphora, a figure requires a more interesting contour, or more posi- 
tive quality of some kind, than these figures have. Old-fashioned people may have preferred 
the Corneto kylix to the Geryon kylix of Euphronios, but it is not probable that a:ybody 
ever preferred this amphora to the amphorae of the Berlin Painter. Probably it was later 
than some of them and modeled after them. 

On a kylix in Orvieto*® much of the drapery is as remote from reality as in the earliest 
vases, but its unreality results from perfunctory execution rather than from archaism or 
stylization. The lines crossing the body of Dionysos are particularly lifeless. The lower 
part of his drapery is singular: by comparison with that of Zeus on the Corneto kylix one 
would take it to be part of a chiton, but actually there is no chiton. The ears are of the late 
type. The poor style is conspicuous in the feet, so carelessly drawn that little more detail 
is seen than in those of the early group. The characteristic profile is absent; care is required 
to draw it as we find it on the Corneto kylix. 


Similar ugliness repels us in a kylix at Bologna.“' Feet, ears, and profiles are similar to 








38. Beazley, no. 5; Richter-Milne, op. cit., fig. 87; 
Alexander, Greek Athletics, pp. 10 (the figure mentioned), 
15, 31; Beazley, V. 4., p. 8. Ht. 0.333 m. Beazley ascer- 
tained (Campana Fragments, p. 33, no. 3) that the frag- 
ment, no. 6in the list in 4. V. (Hoppin, Euthymides, p. 134) 
belongs to this psykter, and it has now been incorporated 
in the vase. Richter, Red-Figured Athenian Vases, no. 3, 
pls. iv, clxxiii. 


39. E258; Beazley, no. 3; C. V. 4., I11 Ic, pl. v (Great 
Britain, pl. clxx), no. 1; Beazley, V. 4., p. 9. Evxoweos 
exoecev. Ht. 0.40. Cf. FHS, 1922, p. 7I. 

40. Beazley, no. 51; Mem. Amer. Acad., V1, 1927, pl. 
XV1i, 3. Meuvor xados. 

41. Beazley, no. 59; C. V. A., Bologna, III I c, pls. i 
(no. 3), 3, 4 (nos. 4, 5) (Italy, fasc. 5, pls. exeviii, cc, cci). 
Diam. 0.29 m. Kalos-name lost. 
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those in the preceding example. The chiton of Atalanta, lacking folds, suggests the garment 
of the Nereid of the Nikosthenic amphora, but how different the figures! The youth on the 
interior has brown anatomical markings, as in several late vases; the three black lines on 
the chest remind us of the stamnos. The Herakles on the exterior has black markings, which 
can be paralleled in the late works. These two kylikes belong to that series, and show how 
badly Oltos could paint when he was careless. 

In this survey a number of kylikes with simple compositions have been omitted. Only 
two later than the early group have been mentioned: no. 36 and the Ny Carlsberg kylix, 
which are close to each other and to nos. 32 and 40. No. 43” has the usual handle pattern, 
somewhat enriched. The execution is rather rough; there are several characteristic profiles, 
however. The surface of no. 46, in New York,* is in such bad condition that nothing can 
be said of details, but its general character is clear. In these two the figures are so grouped 
that horizontal lines are conspicuous, as in nos. 30 and 36 (one side) and the Ny Carlsberg 
kylix. But the groups consisting of separate or largely separate figures, as found in Beazley 
X and no. 28, are not abandoned: no. 44“ belongs to that type. This has a certain celebrity 
because one komast, playing the lyre, is named Anakreon. One of the ears is a good speci- 
men of the type well represented on no. 40. 

Nos. 53, 54, and 55 make a group closely interconnected in both subject and style; 
no. 57“ is scarcely separable from them. The ears in this group are reduced to a minimum 
and tell little about the date. If the drapery, however, is compared with that of correspond- 
ing figures in Beazley X, no. 29, and no. 44, it is fairly clear that the first two come at the 
beginning of the series, no. 53 and its fellows at the end, and no. 44 between. In comparison 
with the members of the early group, these late pieces are lacking in spontaneity and charm, 
but they are soberly and consistently drawn. One may note that the reserved areas in the 
hearts of the palmettes are much more regular than in no. 36. 

On the Compiégne kylix there are figures directly comparable to some on the kylix at 
Orvieto (no. 51), but the Compiégne figures look better and earlier. On a fragment in 
Heidelberg,‘? however, there are figures thoroughly similar to the Orvieto figures. No. 52, 
in Munich (Fig. g),** is certainly very close to no. 51, the figures of Dionysos being in large 
part almost exactly the same. On the whole, this is not so ugly as the Orvieto kylix, but 
it is the ugliest of the simple kylikes and probably the latest. It does not seem that no. 53 
and its fellows belong between this and the Bologna kylix, in which ugliness reaches a 
climax. 

Several kylikes with figures on the inside only have been ascribed to Oltos (Beazley, 
nos. 61-67). Nos. 61 and 63% are illustrated, and I have seen no. 64, a large kylix with a 
small and pleasing picture. The three should be fairly close together in time, about that 
of the Aias kylix, no. 41. 


42. Berlin, no. 2263. Meupvor xados. Diam. 0.31 m. I: Maenads. 55 in Compiégne, museum no. 1093; C. V. A. 


youth adjusting greaves; A: Herakles fighting three Ama- 
zons; B: lolaos and quadriga. 

43. I: youth with hare; A: Herakles and lion; B: horse- 
man and warrior. Mepvor xados. 

44. Brit. Mus., E 18; I: Murray, op. ci#., no. 14; Jahn, 
Ueber Darstellungen griechischer Dichter, pl. iii; B, Mon. 
Ant., XIX, pp. 95 and 111, fig. 11. I: woman binding 
sandal; A, Herakles and Amazons; B, komos. Meuvoy 
xaos. Diam. 13 in. (0.333 m.). 

45. §3in Florence, no. 81601 in the Museo Archeologico; 
Mon. Ant., XXX, pl. ii at end. Avroweves xados. Diam. 
0.345 m. I: a youth; A, komos; B, Silen, Maenad, mule. 
54 in Brussels; C. V. 4., II Ic, pl. ii, no. 2. Meuvor xados. 
Diam. 0.315 m. I: woman with castanets; A-B, Silens and 


pl. xiv, nos. 1, 2, 5. I: komast; A-B, Silens and Maenads. 
Diam. 0.335 m. Two box pleats in one garment. 

46. Brit. Mus., E 19; Jahn, op. cit., pl. vi; I: Murray, 
op. cit.,no. 15. I: archer with shield on arm; A-B, komos. 
Meuvor xados. Diam. 13} in. (0.336 m.). 

47. Kraiker, op. cit., no. 4. 

48. Museum no. 2606; Jahn, 1087; I: Sudhoff, 4us dem 
antiken Badewesen, p. 27. 1: nude woman cleaning sandal; 
A, seated Dionysos with Silen and mules; B, two horsemen 
and a man. Meuvor xados. I owe the photograph and per- 
mission to publish it to the courtesy of Carl Weickert, di- 
rector of the museum. 

49. Now in Heidelberg; Kraiker, op. cit., no. 3. 
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The kylikes thus far discussed are divisible into “‘full” and “simple” compositions, but 
they are all normal red-figured kylikes. Oltos painted two other kinds: red-figure eye- 
kylikes, and eye-kylikes of which the exterior is in the red-figured technique and the interior 
in black-figure. One might reasonably assume that all the eye-kylikes are earlier than any 
of the normal cups, and that the eye-kylikes of two techniques constitute a coherent group, 
the earliest of all. Nearly all of them do, in fact, employ the “papyrus”’ palmette, little used 
by Oltos in his red-figured pieces, but otherwise there is considerable diversity: a brief study 
of the figure style shows that the reasonable assumption is incorrect. 

One of these kylikes, in the Louvre, may well be the earliest of all the works by Oltos.*° 
The red-figured part is unambitious in design and looks amateurish in execution; the ram’s 
horn is white, suggesting black-figure practice. The black-figured picture is technically a 
better job, and suggests that the painter was originally trained in that technique, though 
if he actually decorated any vases entirely in black-figure, they have escaped observation. 
The ram kylix, alone of this group, bears a potter’s name: Nikosthenes. Two others are 
chronologically close to each other and should not be much later than the preceding.*! 

The Castle Ashby kylix®? has Nereids so closely similar to those of the Nikosthenic 
amphora (no. 1) that they must be nearly contemporary. The dolphins are purple in the 
kylix, reserved in the amphora, but this counts for nothing when the interval is slight. This 
is decidedly the best of these kylikes, as far as they are known to me, and it is the only one 
in which the black-figured picture is strongly and definitely Oltan. No. 14% is less interest- 
ing than no. 17, but should be about contemporary; the Siren’s head is very similar to a 
head on the same Nikosthenic amphora (no. 1). To about the same time should belong 
the Campana fragments, which have birds in the interior instead of the running (or simi- 
lar) figure found elsewhere in this group. 

No. 19° is unusually large and apparently not early. Another set of Campana frag- 
ments® has tangible evidence, in the toes, of fairly late date. As for no. 20,°’ it is evident 
from the feet and the double line for the edge of the warrior’s chiton that it, too, is later 
at least than the early group. A kylix in Heidelberg (Kraiker, op. cit., no. 2), of which only 
the interior is recognized, is superior to no. 20 and should be even later; drapery and ear 
suggest that it belongs in the same period as the Corneto kylix. 

A kylix in the Louvre, though long well-known, is a relatively late addition to Beazley’s 
list of attributions.®® If certain, the certainty must depend on the black-figured interior. 
From the treatment of the Herakles-lion contest it appears that this piece is not close to 
no. $9; since it can scarcely be much later, it is earlier, if by the same hand. The palmettes 
have enclosing tendrils, but do not look very early. There is a good deal of very perfunctory 
drawing of anatomy. The piece is distinctly isolated from the other kylikes of two tech- 
niques by the palmettes (not “papyrus’’) and by the richer scenes on the exterior; in all the 
others there is only a single figure on each side. Presumably, if by Oltos, it is among the 
later works of the series. 

The uniformity in composition and ornament of the rest is singular, since they are found 
to be spread fairly well over Oltos’ life. Perhaps all, or most, were painted for one potter 





s0. F 125; Beazley, no. 12; Pottier, Vases Antiques, Il, no. 2. Another kylix of two techniques with birds inside is 


pl. lxxii; Hoppin, H. R. V., 11, p. 229. Diam. o.31 m. 

g1. Louvre, F 126; Beazley, no. 13; Pottier, op. cit., II, 
pls. Ixxii f; diam. 0.315 m. Fragment in Heidelberg, 
Kraiker, op. cit., no. 1. 

§2. Beazley, no. 17; BSR, XI, 1929, pl. v, p. 15. 

53. Louvre, F 127; Pottier, op. cit., II, pl. Ixxiii. Diam. 
0.30 m. 

54. Beazley, Campana Fragments, pl. i, no. 34 and pl. iii, 


signed by Psiax (Hoppin, op. cit., II, p. 401). 

55. Brit. Mus., 1896. 6-21. 3. FHS, 1921, pp. 118-119 
Diam. 0.372. Mepvov xados. 

56. Beazley, op. cit., pl. iii, nos. 3, 9, 14. 

57. Oxford, no. 515; C. V. A., Oxford, fasc. I, III I, pl. i, 
no. 1; pl. v, nos. 1-2. Diam. 0.325 m. Meuvovr xaos. 

58. F 128; Pottier, op. cit., Il, pl. lxxiii; Beazley, BSR, 
XI, 1929, p. 16. Diam. 0.32 m. 
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or one customer, who knew what he wanted. Possibly Oltos painted them in periods of 
relaxation, returning to the manner learned in his boyhood and bestirring his wits as little 
as possible. 

In the list of Oltos’ works there is only one satisfactory and satisfactorily published 
example of the red-figured eye-kylix.*® The composition of the tondo, man and horse, is 
above the average for Oltos in merit and interest. One of the youths on the exterior, bending 
beneath the weight of the meat he carries, reminds us of several Oltan youths, but of none 
on the early pieces. The palmettes have no enclosing tendrils and do not look early. The 
toes are not indicated; nevertheless, it appears that this is later than any of the “early 
group” of normal red-figured kylikes. 

A set of Campana fragments has the same arrangement of the ornament (palmettes 
enclosed by eyes) and the same style, where possible to compare; no feet are preserved. It 
should be closely contemporary with no. 23, and the ear, like ears in no. 40 and others, 
gives a further clue to the date. Another group of Campana fragments" appears to be 
earlier; its palmette recalls no. 30, with which it may well be contemporary. 

The assignment to Oltos of the Toronto kylix® does not seem to be beyond question. 
Some details are not clear in the illustration, but the overlapping of eye and figure is not 
in character. 

No. 24, in Boston,® looks fairly early; however, the edges of garments are double lines. 
In no. 26 the feet on the interior have toes, whereas on the exterior (where the scale is 
smaller) there are no toes. One might expect that this would be true often, but it is not. 
The ear looks later than that of the Campana fragments of the preceding paragraph. 

The kylix in Naples® is a singular work. It has eyes on one side only, and that side 
Beazley now judges not to be by Oltos. The Silen on the interior does not seem necessarily 
Oltan; the Maenad and the mules appear to be his work of a moderately early period. 

This series of kylikes (even including the last, which hardly belongs to it) appears to 
cover no very long time. On the other hand, it is not so closely coherent as to suggest that 
Oltos devoted himself entirely to this type of kylix for a period; and certainly some of the 
normal red-figured kylikes are earlier than any of these. 

A stand, or plate on a high foot, is known from an old, but apparently fairly accurate, 
drawing.® The edges of the garments are single lines and the boundary of the hair is in- 
cised; both points, in view of the large scale, favor an early date, and the drawing looks 
rather early otherwise. The ear, with an earring, has a form not closely paralleled. After 
the first occurrence in Oltos of the ear as shown in the Euphronian psykter, it is used fre- 
quently, and the deviations from it do not resemble the ear on the plate, which could be 
earlier than the adoption of this form by Oltos. It might well be that he first drew detailed 
feet on such pieces as this, where the large scale would almost require it. 

The plate in Berlin,®’ with a seated Athena, has the Euphronian ringed ear, but the 
edges of the garment are single lines and the lance is purple. It may be noted also that the 
aegis has a gorgoneion on it, unlike those in nos. 47 and 49. The piece might be a little 
later than the Nikosthenic amphoras. 


59. No. 23, now in Providence; C. V. 4., Providence, I, 
pl. xiii; FHS, 1933, p. 311. Diam. 0.332 m. 

60. Beazley, op. cit., pl. i, nos. 32, 55-56; pl. y, 3. 

61. Ibid., pl.i, no. 23; pl. xii, no. 98. 

62. Robinson, Harcun, Iliffe, op. cit., no. 351. 

63. 13.83 (R 393). Meuuvor xados. 

64. Louvre, G 19. Very fragmentary; only head, legs, and 
feet remain on the interior, horse and human feet on the 
exterior. Mepuvor xados. 


65. Beazley, no. 25; Campana Fragments, p. 7, no. 173 
Hoppin, op. cit., I, p. 186 f. Diam. 0.36 m. X] eds erocecer 
Mepupvor xados. 

66. Beazley, no. 9; Rim. Mitt., 111, pp. 61-67, pl. i (Hop- 
pin, op. cit., II, p. 409; Pfuhl, op. cit., III, fig. 358). Potter’s 
signature, Sikanos. Artemis running. 

67. Beazley, no. 8; Berlin, 2313; W. V., VII, pl. iv. 
Diam. 0.23 m. Potter’s signature, name lost. Uncertain 
whether the plate had a foot. 
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In Eleusis there are fragments of a third plate.*® Here there were two figures, Peleus 
and Thetis, and the more elaborate composition would suggest a later period. Drapery and 
feet definitely place this piece about the time of no. 47. 

The table on the next page shows the works of Oltos in their apparent order. I am well 
aware that complete certainty is not even theoretically attainable, but it would be no true 
conservatism to content oneself with early, middle, and late groups, for there would neces- 
sarily be borderline cases. It will be evident that my order coincides to a very great extent 
with Beazley’s, insofar as his views have been expressed or can be inferred. Early in my 
study there was more disagreement, and perhaps there would be none if my study should 
be prolonged. However, as has been remarked, a few of Beazley’s attributions appear to 
be open to doubt. The omission from my account of certain pieces that appear in his list 
is not due to doubt, but to lack of adequate acquaintance with the pieces in question, or to 
their small size.*® To this there is one exception: no. 27.”° Beazley apparently considers it 
very early, and no doubt it must be early if Oltan. The feet are not of the usual early type 
and indeed are not much like any Oltan feet known to me. The double lines for edges of 
garments should not be early Oltan. 

The anatomical markings in the warriors’ legs are hardly Oltan, surely not early Oltan. 
The quadriga stands apart from other quadrigae by Oltos; it would be better early than 
late, but why Oltan? The palmettes are long rather than wide. The woman of the interior 
picture looks more like the woman of the kylix by Douris in Vienna than like the work of 
Oltos. It is true that the shoulder blades are shown in the manner of Oltos, and the warriors 
have points of resemblance to those of the Patroklos kylix; but add together all the resem- 
blance you find and it will not be much. 

Among the Campana fragments is a kyathos with a fragmentary signature of Nikos- 
thenes.” According to Beazley it is an early work. The illustration is poor, but from it 
and from the absence of remark in the commentary it would appear that the Silen’s tail is 
reserved, not purple. This would be good evidence that the vase is not among the very 
earliest. According to Levi, also, one of the Maenad’s legs is bare; this feature occurs in 
no. $1, but not earlier in Oltos, to my knowledge. 

The other pieces with potters’ signatures have been mentioned already: an eye-kylix 
of two techniques by Nikosthenes (no. 12); three kylikes by Chachrylion (nos. 28, 29, 
Beazley X); two Nikosthenic amphorae (nos. 1, 2) and a stamnos (no. 4) by Pamphaios; 
two kylikes (nos. 32, 49) and an amphora (no. 3) by Euxitheos; and a stand (no. 9) by 
Sikanos. There is also the kylix by Chelis (no. 25), of which Oltos painted a part; not, it 
may be noted, the part on which the signature is placed. 

The nature of the relations between potter and painter is not well known. According 
to prevailing opinion, the potter was the employer of the painter. If this is right, and 





68. Beazley, 9 bis; Arch. Delt. 1924-25, p. 4. 

69. Since Beazley’s Campana Fragments has no index of 
artists, the attributions to Oltos contained in it and not 
mentioned elsewhere in this article are listed: (a) I, 36 and 
53; VI, 1 and 8 (period of 41-47); (b) I, 24; (c) 1, 37 and 57; 
(d) I, 51; IV, 24; VI, 6 and 12 (palmette with enclosing 
tendril, looks later than most of this kind). (e) IV, 38. 
Beazley’s nos. 33 and 77 are fragments found on the Acrop- 
olis and now in Graef-Langlotz (respectively no. 44, pl. iii 
and no. 45, pl. iii). Langlotz assigns also his nos. 46, 48, 
and 697 to Oltos. None of the five is either very typical 
or very interesting. Oltan style is justly recognized by 
Dugas in a fragmentary kylix at Delos (Dé/os, X, pl. liii, 


no. 652, p. 169), but I am not sure that the work is actually 
his. By the feet it would belong to the early group; the 
palmettes look later and some of the drapery does not seem 
to be by Oltos. 

70. Brit. Mus., E 41; W. V., D, pl. vii, 1; Hoppin, op. 
cit., I, p. 156; 1, Murray, op. cit., no. 26. Diam. 123 in. 
(0.327 m.). I, youth with lyre, woman; A, abduction of 
Antiope; B, youth, woman, two horsemen. Potter’s signa- 
ture, Chachrylion. 

71. Campana Fragments, pl. ii, no. 11. Since only the 
last four letters of the name remain, the restoration is not 
beyond doubt, but no other known potter of the period is 
possible. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE WorkKsS OF OLTOS 
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always right, we should expect the association to be more or less permanent: changes would 
occur, naturally. On this assumption we might arrange the employers of Oltos in the 
following order: Nikosthenes, Chachrylion, Sikanos, Pamphaios, Euxitheos. It might even 
be possible to place Chachrylion first, Sikanos after Pamphaios, and thus to bring Nikos- 
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thenes and Pamphaios together, as would be desirable in view of Mr. Luce’s work.” One 
of these orders might be barely possible, but the order indicated by an unbiased study of 
the vases is somewhat different: Nikosthenes, Chachrylion, Sikanos, Pamphaios, Euxitheos, 
Pamphaios, Euxitheos, with an apparent probability of a second period for Nikosthenes 
and Chelis to bring in somewhere. Of the potters known by more than one signature, only 
Chachrylion seems to have been associated with the painter in a single period only. The 
Oltan evidence does not suggest the relation of employer and employee; it suggests rather 
a situation in which a potter, having a vase or a group of vases to paint, looked about for 
a painter or painters. The painters would be, to use a modern term, free-lance decorators. 
Mutatis mutandis, this is a common procedure in advertising art at the present day. 


III. Otros as ARTIST 


The primary art of the Greek draftsman is drawing lines; not lines as parts of figures 
or as parts of patterns, but lines in themselves. People to whom Pliny’s story about Apelles 
and Protogenes is simply nonsense will miss a great deal in Greek art and particularly in 
early Greek vase painting. (It is a pity that the story is not told of Epiktetos and Oltos.) 
Oltos frequently draws very good lines, as precise and as vital as those of Epiktetos, though 
Oltos’ average level is not so high. His figures seem heavy in comparison with those of 
Epiktetos, but this is a negative quality: they have no Pheidian pondus or Exekian gravity, 
and the word “monumental”’ is one, it might be supposed, that would never come to mind 
in connection with Oltos. Lively figures are successfully essayed in some of his early works, 
but generally his people are fairly stolid. When he tries to animate them, he is likely to get 
excited or hurried himself, and the result is not happy. Usually the figures appear in simple 
and easy positions, with no foreshortening or other avoidable difficulties; the exceptions 
to this stand out clearly. In his later periods he liked to show people carrying things, but 
the effects of the effort on their bodies are only faintly hinted. In the structure and action 
of the body Oltos took only a casual and infrequent interest. Anatomical markings are 
abundant in his later works, but it would be absurd to compare him to Euthymides for 
structure or to Euphronios for action. 

The drapery of Oltos grows freer with time, but this seems to be largely because it is 
drawn with less attention to stylization. The very careful drapery in the Corneto kylix 
and the British Museum amphora does not look as free as that of the small kylix no. 53, 
but they can hardly be much earlier. In drapery, as in other matters, Oltos is observing; 
in the buttoned sleeve, for example, he distinguishes the edge that lies on the arm from the 
sagging edge below it; but he is not a persistent and earnest student of drapery, any more 
than of body structure. 

Unlike some painters, Oltos has no marked preference for nude or draped figures. Both 
are primarily pattern to him. His compositions, like the figures in them, are usually clear 
and neat. Yet it is just here, in one important kind of composition, that he is most inferior 
to Epiktetos. Both men are chiefly painters of kylikes, where the tondo offered a special 
opportunity for decoration. Epiktetos is above all the master of the tondo.” Oltos is at 
his worst in tondi. In most of them there is a running figure, or a figure that might as well 
be running. ‘he series is monotonous, the individual compositions hardly ever better than 


72. AFA, 1925, pp. 38 ff.; cf. idbid., 1928, pp. 439-442, will, perhaps, meet with general acceptance after Miss 
for the potters associated with Oltos. Richter’s article (474, 1936, pp. 100-115). In my classes 
73. Naturally, I exclude the signed pelike in Berlin from the Vienna amphora has for several years been assigned to 
the works of the artist mentioned. The obvious inference the Kleophrades Painter, naturally in the belief that it bore 


that the “Kleophrades Painter” was also named Epiktetos a signature of Epiktetos. 
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fair. As would be expected, kylikes with interior pictures only, and plates, are less numerous 
than in Epiktetos, and vastly less interesting. 

Monotony in single figures outside the tondi is not so conspicuous, since they are in 
company with others, but in Oltos it is conspicuous enough. He is the most repetitive of 
major vase painters. His horses, which are good, are almost comically uniform. In three 
of his scenes with quadrigae the horses are as nearly identical as they could be without 
mechanical means of duplication, and a fourth is but little removed from them. In the 
exterior pictures as wholes, however, Oltos does not suffer in comparison with Epiktetos. 

A glance at the table shows that the staple product of Oltos consisted of simple red- 
figured kylikes. As has been seen, these form two fairly distinct groups as regards the type 
of composition, but the groups are not separate either chronologically or qualitatively. The 
earlier specimens are more attractive, with their richer ornament and gayer drawing. With 
some exceptions, the later ones are conscientious, though uninspired, work. The eye- 
kylikes are also relatively consistent in quality. The kylikes with “‘full’’ compositions, 
though more pretentious, are by no means consistently superior; in quality they vary 
within a wide range, as has been seen. The Corneto kylix is not only the masterpiece of 
Oltos, but almost the ultimate possible masterpiece of Oltan style; well drawn, inactive 
figures with many accessories and decorated, well stylized garments are arranged in an 
orderly and decorative composition which could be improved, within the field of Oltos’ 
talent, only by using an even larger kylix. One may prefer Epiktetos’ tondi to this, but 
hardly the exteriors by Epiktetos. 

Along with a few large kylikes, the jars evidently received most of the painter’s attention 
in his later period. They all show Oltos’ drawing at its best, but that does not mean that 
they are as good as his best in net result. In the British Museum amphora the excellent 
Oltan figures are unfavorably environed, in the Vienna fragments he departs from his type 
of composition and of figure. In the psykter, on the other hand, he is unambitious, rather 
too contented in his limitations. The two Nikosthenic amphorae and the stamnos—all 
signed by Pamphaios—are excellent. Part of their excellence is derived from the rich con- 
ventional ornament, in which Oltos perhaps surpasses Epiktetos. His hand, here, as in his 
figures, is heavier; he uses no such long and graceful tendrils as we see on the Busiris kylix; 
but his palmettes are finer. The palmettes of Beazley X must be very close to the pri- 
mordial Idea of palmettes. It is questionable whether any vase painter had produced, 
before the Nikosthenic amphorae, patterns so rich and fine as theirs, and whether there 
were any precursors better than the patterns of Oltos’ own kylikes. In the stamnos the 
Herakles group is excellent and unusually ambitious. It scarcely challenges the Euphronian 
Herakles groups, but for Oltos it is forceful and that without loss of properly Oltan neatness 
of pattern. Considering also the fine ornament, the stamnos deserves high rank. According 
to Beazley,” it is the earliest of Attic stamnoi. 


IV. EupHRONIOS 


Euphronios has long been admired and studied, and Beazley has wrought only a moder- 
ate transformation in him. I propose here a brief consideration of the relative chronology 
of his work. 

The Villa Giulia pelike (Fig. 3), to which our fragment belongs, has only black ornament 
and few anatomical markings. The drawing is uncertain and looks juvenile, and unquestion- 
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ably the vase is very early. Observe that the boundary of the hair is already reserved.” 

The swallow vase in Leningrad” should be only slightly later. There is a reserved 
palmette below each handle, but the ornament is partly black. The drapery of the seated 
figures is very like that of the Villa Giulia vase. There is little indication of anatomical 
detail, though one ankle of the regular Euphronian type occurs. One ear seems to be a 
modification of the type found on the Villa Giulia vase; another looks forward to the usual 
Euphronian type. The drawing, though more consistent, in general suggests the Villa 
Giulia vase. 

The Thiasos krater in the Louvre should be fairly early. Not that it perceptibly re- 
sembles the preceding two examples, but, alone among Euphronian vases, it is decidedly 
Oltan in appearance. It has formerly been assigned to Oltos, and not unreasonably, but 
the ankles, the drapery, and the palmettes confirm the attribution to Euphronios. The 
boundary of the hair is incised. 

The famous Antaios krater is linked with the preceding by the ornamental band, but 
the style of the drawing is more like that of the first two vases. The drapery of the seated 
figures, on the other hand, differs considerably from the drapery of the swallow vase and 
still more from that of the Villa Giulia pelike. The Antaios krater and the neck amphora 
in the Louvre”’ seem to be quite close together in time: both have the boundary of the hair 
incised, the same kind of ear, and fan-like black lines in the drapery. 

Geryon, of the signed kylix in Munich, is imitated in the Amazons of the Arezzo krater; 
hence the krater is later, as scholars have observed. Confirmation, if needed, may be found 
in the more powerful drawing and in the Panaitian character of the figures in the small 
frieze. It is fortunate that this is so clear, for there are two features of the kylix (not count- 
ing the reserved hair) that might suggest a late date. One late feature is seen in the brown 
anatomical markings, contrasted with the black relief lines on the krater. In the Antaios 
krater more and less muscular bodies are contrasted, the former rendered in black lines, 
the latter in brown. In the kylix, however, even Herakles has brown inner markings.7* The 
second feature is seen in the lettering: in the thicker, less definitely formed letters and in 
the rectangular lambda the Geryon vase is closer than any other to the Peleus kylix. Per- 
haps another painter was responsible for lettering. 

The Geryon kylix, earlier than the Arezzo krater, is also earlier than the Antaios krater. 
The two kraters agree not only in the use of black lines, but also in the form of the ear; and 
in this the Peleus kylix agrees fairly well with the style of the kraters. The ears of the 
Geryon kylix, though related to this usual form, stand apart stylistically. This kylix then 
would be between the swallow vase and the Antaios krater, and the Arezzo krater would be 
the latest of the three. It may be observed that the two kraters differ in the rendering of 
the upper arm. 

The signed psykter shows uniformly mature drawing, which has been considered an 
indication of late date, and certainly the psykter is not very early. (I do not think that 
the inscription implies anything about Leagros’ age or relationship.)7® But large and 
coérdinate figures encourage such drawing; and the Peleus kylix, recognized by all as 
Euphronios’ latest signed vase, does not indicate that the painter advanced steadily toward 
breadth of style. I should place the psykter, at a venture, between the Antaios and Arezzo 


kraters. 
75. Cf. Langlotz, Zeithestimmung, p. 55. nos. 8-9; pl. xxviii, nos. 1, 4. 
76. Arch. Anz., 1927, pp. 70 ff. 78. Cf. Langlotz, op. cit., p. 62. 


977. C.V.A., Louvre, III I c, pl. xxvii (France, pl. ccclxv), 79. Ibid., p. §3 f. 
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There is also a krater in Berlin sometimes ascribed to Euphronios.®® Certainly it is 
closer to his style than to that of any other important painter; the ornament particularly 
is in his manner, but the treatment of the ears seems to preclude his hand. 


V. RELATIONS OF OLTOS AND EUPHRONIOS 


Whether one considers the feet or the drapery of the pelike of the Villa Giulia, one finds 
little resemblance to the neat and orderly manner of Oltos; and the head and upper part 
of the body, as seen on the Chicago fragment, have a certain breadth of style equally non- 
Oltan. Yet in the Achilles kylix (no. 40) Oltos drew a strikingly similar figure. The stool 
is the same, the position is almost the same, and the lines of the drapery, including the 
double edge, are similar. The ears have the same form: a form occurring in a group of works 
by Oltos, as has been shown, and apparently nowhere else in Euphronios. The border of 
Achilles’ garment has the same pattern, with outline rectangles, as the border of the panel 
on the pelike. The two drawings are certainly not by the same hand, but the similarities 
are too definite to be explained as being merely the style of a period. 

When these vases were painted Euphronios was a beginner, Oltos well advanced in his 
career. The presumption would be that Euphronios was influenced by the older man, and 
this is borne out to some extent by the treatment of the ear. But there are other consider- 
ations. Ja the long series of kylikes by Oltos, this is the only one, I think, in which the 
tondo is occupied by a seated figure. Seated figures are not numerous in his work, and none 
known to me is similar to this, whereas good analogies occur in the “‘swallow”’ pelike of 
Euphronios. Except for the ear, and the double edge common to both painters, what these 
figures have in common is Euphronian, not Oltan. The figure in the kylix leans forward 
and extends his hand; he seems, as Furtwangler wrote, on the point of picking up some- 
thing, though nothing is seen on the ground. Oltos is not an artist whose every gesture has 
profound significance, but this position is particularly meaningless. On the pelike, on the 
other hand, virtually the same position of arm and hand is fully motivated. Evidently, 
Oltos was the imitator. For Euphronios’ expressive hand he substituted the mannered 
type which he uses constantly. But he took more from Euphronios than Euphronios had 
taken from him. It is not probable that he greatly admired his young colleague’s work, or 
wished to show how it could be improved. He merely saved himself the trouble of designing 
a picture, as he frequently did, though it was usually his own work that he copied. The 
two pieces would then be closely contemporary, and we see the point in Oltos’ career at 
which Euphronios began to draw. Thus far Oltos had been a pure decorator; thereafter, 
he was occasionally inclined to interest himself more in the human bodies. He did not 
again imitate Euphronios so closely, but he was influenced by the artistic current of this 
period to which Euphronios contributed so much. And it appears, contrary to the view of 
Langlotz,* that the Memnon vases and the Leagros vases are largely contemporary; for, 
as we have seen, the Achilles kylix is by no means the latest of the Memnon series. 

[t is a remarkable fact that Euphronios, who shows no Oltan influence worth mentioning 
in the Villa Giulia pelike or the “swallow” vase, seems later to have found the older man 
worth studying. Those two pieces are meager in ornament; but after the period of these 
vases, not only in the very Oltan ““Thiasos” krater, but everywhere, Euphronios found space 
for delightful palmette patterns. This employment of charming palmettes he could have 


80. Berlin, 2180; Beazley, p. 61, with citations; F. R., 81. Op. cit., table at end and passim. 
Gr. Vas., pl. clvii. Cf. JHS, 1917, p. 235. 
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learned from Oltos, as such examples occur on the stamnos and earlier works of Oltos. Yet 
even in ornament the two men are considerably unlike. Oltos’ decoration is orderly; its 
plan stands out, while in the Euphronian fragments in Leipzig the Hellenic designer seems 
to enjoy the collaboration of a vagrant breeze. It is hard to believe that the ornament of 
the Berlin krater, of similar style, is not from the hand of Euphronios. 

As has been observed, the figures of the ““Thiasos” krater are very Oltan; and, later, 
the psykter shows not only a type of ear developed by Oltos, but also profiles more dis- 
tinctly Oltan than in any other Euphronian piece. Far more remarkable is the rendering 
of the upper arm in the Arezzo krater. It is essentially the same as in the British Museum 
amphora of Oltos, with the representation of Achilles and Briseis. In earlier works of 
Euphronios there is no approximation to this marking, though there are good opportunities 
for it; in Oltos, as has been seen, it is derived by only a slight change from a marking pre- 
viously used. No other early painter uses it at all, as far as I have noticed, though of course 
it may have been used in the major art. Apparently Euphronios recognized it as something 
he could use in his expressionistic portrayal of masculine force, and he made most effective 
use of it; in Oltos it is simply a set of marks. The running Amazons on the Arezzo krater 
might be influenced by those on the Antiope kylix of Oltos, but this is less certain. 

Thus there is a strong probability that the Arezzo krater and the amphora by Oltos are 
not far separated in time. Each is a late work of the painter, though the signatures of 
Euphronios as potter show that he was still young. Oltos painted almost as long as Eu- 
phronios; only the Peleus kylix is distinctly post-Oltan. 

Most of Euphronios’ work and most of the Leagros vases are dated by Langlotz 510-505, 
all of Euphronios’ work 510-500, chiefly from what is known of the Athenian general 
Leagros. There is confessedly a considerable possibility of error, but doubtless the dating 
is about right. If so, and if the synchronisms between Oltos and Euphronios are sound, 
Oltos’ career would extend almost to 500, with most of his pretentious works in the last 
decade, and the Achilles kylix (no. 40) would date from about 510. For his earlier works 
one other decade would seem ample: 520 and 500 would be the approximate limits of his 
activity. This agrees well enough with Smith’s chronology for the Menon Painter.*®? The 
mid-point of that artist’s production is soon after 511-510, and the Bologna aryballos, which 
was seen to be related to certain of Oltos’ later works, is placed after the mid-point. 

Twenty years may not seem long for the activity of Oltos, and the Bologna kylix ought 
to be the work of an old man. I do not vouch for the termini; but Oltos’ fruit in relation 
to other painters is fairly well fixed. 


82. Op. cit., p. $4. 








THE FIRST TWO PROJECTS OF 
MICHELANGELO’S TOMB OF JULIUS II* 


By ERWIN PANOFSKY 


I 


HE tomb of Julius II, with which Michelangelo was commissioned in 1505, was 

to be a free-standing mausoleum “which in beauty and pride, richness of orna- 

mentation, and abundance of statuary surpassed every ancient imperial tomb.’” 

This magnificent structure is known to us only through the descriptions of 
Michelangelo’s biographers, Giorgio Vasari and Ascanio Condivi. 

In the first edition of the Vite (1550) Vasari deals with the project of 1505 both briefly 
and vaguely. He describes it in two sentences, in the second of which the statues forming 
part of the first plan are obviously confused with later sculptures known to the writer: “In 
order to make the work visible from all sides, he began it as an isolated structure, and one 
quarter of the framework, the cornices and the like, that is, of the architecture and orna- 
mentation, was finished with great care. In this way he commenced some nude Victories 
with Captives beneath them, and an infinite number of Provinces tied to certain herms of 
marble which served as supports... ”” 

In 1553 Condivi, basing himself on Michelangelo’s own recollections and, perhaps, on 
the evidence of old drawings or even a model, published a more detailed account: “and in 
order to convey some idea of it, I briefly say that this tomb should have had four sides, two 
of 18 cubits which served as side walls, and two of 12 cubits for the fronts [that is: 7.2 m. 
10.8 m.], so that the whole was one square and a half. On the exterior there were niches 
all around in which went statues, and between niche and niche there were herms. Fettered 
to these, on certain socles which rose from the ground and projected outward, were other 
statues, Captives as it were, which represented the Liberal Arts, also Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture, each with its symbol by which one could easily recognize which one was 
meant; by these statues he wished to indicate that all the Virtues were prisoners of death 
together with Pope Julius, because they would never find a man to favor and nourish them 





* I wish to thank Mr. Paul Underwood and Mr. A. M. 
Wicks for their coéperation, and Mr. Underwood in par- 
ticular for his valuable advice in architectural matters. 

1. Vasari, ed. Milanesi, VII, 164 ff. An excellent survey 
of the history of the tomb is found in K. Tolnay’s article, 
Michelangelo, in Thieme-Becker, Kinstlerlexikon, XXIV, 
pp. 515 ff. Note also: H. Thode, Michelangelo, in Kritische 
Untersuchungen, 1, 1908, pp. 127 ff.; J. Wilde, Zwei Modelle 
Michelangelos fiir das Fulius-Grabmal, in Fb. d. Oestr. 
Kunsts., N. F., Il, 1928, pp. 199 ff.; K. Tolnay, Eine 
Sklavenskizze Michelangelos, in Miinchner Fahrbuch der 
Bildenden Kunst, N. F., V, 1928, pp. 70 ff.; idem, Die 
Handzeichnungen Michelangelos im Archivio Buonarroti, 
ibid., pp. 377 ff.; idem, Die Handzeichnungen Michelangelos 
im Codex Vaticanus, in Rep. f. Kunstw., XLVIII, 1927, 
p. 157. 

2. Vasari, ed. Carl Frey, Le Vite di Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti, etc., 1887, pp. 66 ff. “Et perche tale opera da ogni 
banda si potesse vedere, la comincid isolata, e della opera 


del quadro, delle cornici e simili, cio é dell’architettura de 
gli ornamenti, la quarta parte con sollecitudine finita. 

“Comincid in quiesto mezo alcune vittorie ignude, che 
hanno sotto prigioni, et infinite prouincie, legate ad alcuni 
termini di marmo, i quali vi andauano per reggimento.” 
The “finished quarter” of the architecture, that is, the ar- 
chitecture of the lower part of the present tomb in S. Pietro 
in Vincoli was executed in 1513-1514 (see below, and Fig. 
5), but Tolnay believes that three ornamented slabs and 
the socle on the left were indeed carved as early as 1505, 
partly by Michelangelo himself (Minchner Jahrbuch, loc. 
cit., p. 420, note 38; cf. below, note 21). Vasari’s statement 
that the Victories were nude is obviously founded on the 
group in the Palazzo Vecchio. As the drawing Thode, 5 
shows (cf. Fig. 1), the Victories were still intended to be 
draped in 1513. In the following sentence Vasari even 
seems to connect the Boboli Slaves with the first project of 
the tomb. 
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as he had done. Above these ran a cornice which held the whole work together; on its plat- 
form were four big statues one of which, namely the Moses, is seen in San Piero ad Vincula, 
and of these I shall speak in their proper place. Thus ascending, the work culminated in a 
platform on which were two angels supporting an arca. One of these made a smiling face 
as though he were glad that the soul of the pope was received among the blessed spirits, 
the other a weeping one as though he were grieved that the world was deprived of such a 
man. By one of the narrower sides, that is, by the front side, one entered a small chamber 
inside the tomb, fashioned like a little temple; in its center was a sarcophagus of marble in 
which was to be laid the body of the pope. In short, in the whole work were more than 
forty statues, not counting the scenic reliefs in bronze, each suited to the purpose, where 
one could behold the deeds of so great a pope.’ 

In the second edition of the Vite (1568) Vasari incorporated Condivi’s description, but 
combined it with his own previous statements and further information of uncontrollable 
origin: “In order to produce an effect of greater grandeur, he decided that it should be 
wholly isolated, so as to be seen from all four sides, each side in one direction being 12 cubits 
and each in the other 18, so that the proportions were a square and a half. It had a range 
of niches running right round the outer side, which were divided one from another by herms 
clothed from the middle upwards, which supported the first cornice with their heads, and 
each herm had bound to it, in a strange and bizarre attitude, a naked Captive, whose feet 
rested on a projection of the base. These Captives were all provinces subjugated by that 
pontiff and rendered obedient to the Apostolic Church; and there were various other 
statues, likewise bound, of all the noble arts and sciences which were thus shown to be 
subject to death no less than was that pontiff who made such honorable use of them. On 
the corners of the first cornice were to be four large figures, the Active and the Contempla- 
tive Life, St. Paul, and Moses. The structure rose above the cornice in steps gradually 
diminishing, with a frieze of scenes in bronze, and with other figures; putti and ornaments 
were all around, and, at the summit, as a crown to the work, were two figures, one of which 
was Caelus, who, smiling, was supporting a Jara on his shoulder, together with Cybele, 
Goddess of Earth, who appeared to be grieving that she was left in a world robbed of all 
virtue by the death of such a man; and Caelus appeared to be smiling with gladness that 
his soul had passed to celestial glory. The work was so arranged that one might enter and 
come out again by the ends of the quadrangular structure, between the niches; and inside 
was, running [that is: architecturally treated] like a temple, [a little chamber] of oval form 


3. Vasari, ed. Carl Frey, Joc. cit. ““Et per darne qualche come quello che si rallegrasse, che |’anima del papa fusse 


saggio, breuemente dico, che questa sepoltura doueua hauer 
quattro faccie, due di braccia diciotto, che seruiuan per 
fianchi, et due di dodici per teste, tal che veniua ad essere 
un quadro et mezzo. Intorno, intorno di fuore erano nicchi, 
doue entrauano statue, et tra nicchio et nicchio termini, 
alquali sopra certi dadi, che mouendosi da terra sporgeuano 
in fuori, erano altre statue legate, come prigioni, leguali 
tappresentauano !’arti liberali,similmente Pittura, Scultura 
et Architettura, ogniuna colle sue note, si che facilmente 
potesse esser conosciuta per quel che era, denotando per 
queste, insieme con Papa Giulio esser prigioni della morte 
tutte le virth, come quelle che non fusser mai per trouare 
da chi cotanto fussero fauorite et nutrite quanto da lui. 
Sopra queste correua una cornice, che intorno lagaua tutta 
Popera, nel cui piano eran quattro grandi statue, una delle 
quali, cio é il Moise, si vede in San Piero ad Vincula; et di 
questa si parlera al suo luogo. Cosi ascendendo |’opera si 
finiua in un piano, sopra ilquale erano due agnoli, che so- 
steneuano un’arca: uno d’essi faceua sembiante di ridere, 


tra le beati spirite riceuuta, Jaltro di piangere, come se si 
dolesse, chel mondo fusse d’un tal huomo spogliato. Per 
una delle teste, cioé da quella che era dalla banda di sopra, 
sentraua dentro alla sepoltura in una stanzetta a guisa d’un 
tempietto, in mezzo della quale era un cassone di marmo, 
doue si doueua sepellire i] corpo del papa; ogni cosa lauorata 
con marauiglioso artificio. Breuemente, in tutta l’opera 
andauano sopra quaranta statue senza le storie di mezzo 
rilieuo, fatte di bronzo, tutte a proposito di tal caso, et doue 
si poteuan vedere i fatti di tanto pontifice.”” When Condivi 
writes that the burial chamber was entered “‘per una delle 
teste, cioé da quella che era dalla banda di sopra,” he does 
not wish to imply that it could only be reached from the 
platform (Thode, /oc. cit., p. 166). He expresses himself, 
with the ground plan in mind, precisely as we do when say- 
ing “way up (viz., on the map of the United States) is 
Maine.” As to the meaning of the word danda (side), cf. 
the Vasari passage quoted in the preceding note. 
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in the center of which was the sarcophagus wherein was to be laid the dead body of that 
pope. To sum up: there were to be in the whole work forty statues of marble, without 
counting the other scenes, putti, and ornaments, and all the carved cornices and other 
members of the work.’ 

Setting aside the iconographical problems, which will be dealt with in another publica- 
tion, Vasari’s second description differs from the Condivi text in the following points: 
(1) He informs us that the burial chamber was of oval shape. (2) He describes the upper 
structure as a kind of truncated pyramid, tapering by steps, which was encircled by a 
historiated frieze of bronze and was adorned with “other figures, putti, and ornaments.” 
(3) He seems to imagine two entrance doors, one in the front, the other on the opposite side. 
(4) He speaks of forty statues instead of “‘more than forty.” (5) He omits the statues in the 
niches. (6) He replaces the arca carried by two angels, in a manner not specified, by a dara 
carried by Heaven and Earth “on their shoulders.” 

Most of these discrepancies are not very serious. That the burial chamber was oval in 
shape is an obvious inference from the proportions of the ground plan (12 X18 cubits) and 
may be taken for granted. The more detailed description of the upper structure may be a 
mere amplification of Condivi’s laconic ascendendo lopera, or may be based on actual 
knowledge; at any rate, there is no reason to doubt that the upper part of the tomb was 
richly decorated and articulated. The introduction of a second entrance door seems very 
unconvincing and may even be accounted for by a typographical or clerical error (/e teste 
should read /a testa), but it would not affect the composition of the monument. The re- 
striction of the “more than forty” statues to just forty is obviously due to a mere oversight, 
and the same is true of the omission of the statues in the niches. However, the substitution 
of bara for arca leads us into a maze of bewildering questions. 

Both expressions have more than one meaning. The word arca in a general sense means 
a box or coffer; in particular, it means either a coffin or sarcophagus, or the Ark of the 
Covenant. The word dara means either a bier, or a litter like the sella gestatoria on which 
Julius II makes his appearance in Raphael’s Expulsion of Heliodorus, and which is still 
used by the popes on grand occasions.5 

It must be noted that, curiously enough, neither Condivi nor Vasari mentions an effigy 
of the pope. If we accept Condivi’s reading (arca) and interpret the expression as “coffin’”’ 
or ‘‘sarcophagus,”’ it would be possible to assume that there was no image of the pope at all. 
For an imageless arca was a funerary symbol no less, or even more, distinguished than an 





4. Vasari, ed. Carl Frey, p. 67. “Et perche ella douessi 
mostrare maggior grandezza, volse, che ella fussi isolata da 
poterla uedere da tutta 4. le faccie, che in ciascuna era per 
un uerso braccia 12 e per l’altre due braccia 18, tanto che 
la proportione era un quadro e mezzo. Haueua un ordine 
di nicchie di fuori a torno a torno, lequali erano tramezate 
da termini, vestiti dal mezo in su, che non la testa teneuano 
la prima cornice, e ciascuno termine con strana e bizarra 
attitudine ha legato un prigione ignudo, ilqual posaua coi 
piedi in un risalto d’un basamento. Questi prigioni erano 
tutte le prouincie, soggiogate da questo pontefice e fatte 
obediente alla chiese apostolica, et altre statue diuerse, pur 
legate, erano tutte le virtu et arti ingegnose, chemo- 
strauano esser’ sottoposte alla morti, non meno che si fussi 
quel pontefice che si honoratamente le adoperaua. Su canti 
della prima cornice andaua 4. figure grandi, la Vita Attiua 
e la Contemplatiua e San Paulo et Moise. Ascendeua 
l’opera sopra la cornice, in gradi diminuendo con un fregio 
di storie di bronzo e con altre figure e putti et ornamenti a 
torno, e sopra era per fine 2. figure, che una era il Cielo, che 
ridendo sosteneua in sulle spalle una bara insieme con 


Cibale, dea della terra; pareua, che si dolessi, che ella re- 
manessi ai mondo priua d’ogni virtu per la morte di questo 
huomo, et il Cielo pareua, che ridessi, che l’anima sua era 
passata alla gloria celeste. Era accomodato, che s’entraua 
et usciua per le teste della quadratura dell’opera nel mezzo 
delle nicchie, e drento era, caminando a uso di tempio, in 
forma ouale, nel quale haueua nel mezzo la cassa, doue 
haueua a porsi il corpo morto di quel papa. E finalmente ui 
andaua in tutta quest’opera 40 statue di marmo sanza 
l’altre storie, putti et ornamenti e tutte intagliate le cornici 
e gli altri membri dell’opera d’architettura.” The above 
translation follows, with several corrections, that of G. du 
C. de Vere, Lives of the Most Excellent Painters, etc., IX, 
1915, pp. 21 ff. It has been assumed that between the word 
tempio and the words in forma ouale the words una stan- 
zetta (see Condivi) have been omitted through a typo- 
graphical error. The phrase as it stands is grammatically 
impossible. 

5. See Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca, s. v. 
arca and bara, with several quotations. 
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iconic one, as can be learned from the tombs of the Medici in the old sacristy of San Lorenzo, 
and particularly from the arche of saints such as the Arca di San Domenico in Bologna, or 
Ghiberti’s Cassa di San Zanobi. However, it is more natural and more compatible with 
other evidence (see below) to assume the existence of an efigy. This would have been 
placed on the lid of the arca and would have shown the pope in the rigid posture of a 
mediaeval gisant or of Pollaiuolo’s Sixtus IV; for a reclining attitude, as seen in Sansovino’s 
tombs in S. Maria del Popolo, or in the present tomb of Julius II in S. Pietro in Vincoli, is 
most improbable in a free-standing mausoleum having its front on one of the narrower 
sides. If we accept Vasari’s reading (4ara) and interpret the word dara as bier, an image 
would have to be assumed ipso facto,® and in this case the pope would also have been shown 
en gisant. 

Here an optical problem is involved. A recumbent image, exposed on top of a pyramidal 
structure about nine meters high would be practically invisible, except at a considerable 
distance, and even then it would offer a rather undignified aspect to the beholder facing 
the main front of the monument. 

This difficulty would be eliminated if we should accept Vasari’s dara, but should imagine 
it, not as a bier, but as a litter or se//a gestatoria. Then the figure of the pope, forming the 
apex of the pyramid, would tower over the heads of his angels as it towers over the heads 
of his palafrenieri and courtiers in the Expulsion of Heliodorus. 

Now on June 24, 1508, the stonemason Matteo di Cuccarello of Carrara, who had been 
entrusted with the supply of marble for the tomb, wrote to Michelangelo that he had 
shipped four blocked-out statues including ‘‘/a figura de la Santitade del Nostro Signore,” 
that is, “the figure of His Sanctity Our Lord.’”’ This unfinished papal statue is never heard 
of afterwards, but in the inventory of Michelangelo’s property established on February 19, 
1564, mention is made of a “‘statua principiata per uno San Pietro in abito di Papa, sbozzata 
et non finita,” i.e., an “‘unfinished statue of St. Peter in papal garb, only blocked out and 
not completed.”* Thode formed the hypothesis that this unfinished papal statue (the label 
“St. Peter” means, of course, nothing), which is now lost and cannot be connected with 
any known commission, might have been identical with the one shipped by Cuccarello in 
1508, viz., with what, most probably, had been destined to be the effigy on the tomb.° 
But he retracted this hypothesis because it can be shown by other documents that the 
papal statue found after Michelangelo’s death was a seated figure, whereas, according to 
general opinion, the effigy on the tomb could only have been a gisant.'° However, if Vasari’s 
bara is a sella gestatoria, the fact that the “St. Peter” statue showed the pope seated would 
no longer militate against Thode’s original identification. 

Thus we have four choices at our disposal. We can assume: 

(1) An tmageless arca, in which case both the statue shipped by Cuccarello and the 
“St. Peter” found after Michelangelo’s death would remain unaccounted for. 

(2) An arca with the effigy en gisant, in which case only the “St. Peter” would remain 
unaccounted for, but the problem of visibility would be difficult to cope with. 

(3) A bier with the effigy en gisant, in which case the same would be true. 


6. K. Borinski, Die Ratsel Michelangelos, 1908, p. 134, 7. C. Frey, Ausgewahite Briefe an Michelangelo, 1899, Pp. 
seems to assume that Vasari’s ara was an empty throne, 5. 
because this motif occurs in the Medici Chapel. Here, 8. This inventory, originally published in the Archivio 
however—apart from the fact that there is no evidence for storico artistico, archeologico e letterario della citta e provincia 
this use of the word dara—the empty thrones are not inde- di Roma, 1875, pp. 13 ff., is reprinted in A. Gotti, Vita di 
pendent plastic motifs but are embedded in the decoration Michelangelo Buonarroti, 1875, 11, pp. 148 ff. 
of the walls. Borinski seems to be the only writer who has g. Thode, op. cit., pp. 128, 143. 


questioned the meaning. 10. [did., Il, pp. 283 ff. 
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(4) A litter, sella gestatoria, in which case the statue shipped by Cuccarello could 
be identified with the “St. Peter,” and the problem of visibility would be satisfactorily 
solved. 

Of these solutions I am inclined to prefer the fourth. It would leave the smallest number 
of unexplained factors; it would solve the optical problem; and it would best agree with the 
character of Julius II. His majestic figure would dominate the whole structure. Heralded 
by Joy, and followed by Lament, he would enter the Beyond like a triumphator. There 
remains, however, this undeniable difficulty, that Condivi, who, on the whole, must be 
considered the more reliable witness, speaks of an arca, not of a bara. The ideal solution 
would obtain if both Condivi and Vasari (after the publication of the first edition of the 
Vite) had seen an old model or drawing of the tomb from which the little figure of the pope 
had been lost. In this case the remnant of the se//a gestatoria could be described, with equal 
right, as an arca (coffer) and as a dara, and the astonishing fact that neither of the two 
biographers mentions the effigy of the pope—which, after all, would have been the essential 
feature of the tomb, and the presence of which can be safely inferred from Cuccarello’s 
letter—would be explained. But this solution is almost too good to be true. 


II 


Even dismissing the dara or arca problem, the evidence as to the project of 1505 is far 
from lucid. Small wonder that the speculations and reconstructions based on it are marked 
by a certain vagueness. A reconstruction of the elevation has never been attempted, so 
far as I know, and it has rightly been said that it is impossible to form a perfectly clear 
idea of the upper structure.” 

Yet there is one document which can be used to clarify the most essential architectural 
problems of the first project. This is the well-known drawing Thode, 5, in the Kupferstich- 
kabinett of Berlin and its copy (Fig. 1) in the same collection.” It is accepted as a fact 
that this drawing, possibly executed in Michelangelo’s own studio, is connected with the 
second project of 1513, about which we have much better information than about the first 
project of 1505. Of the second project we have the contract between Michelangelo and the 
heirs of Julius II, concluded on May 6, 1513, on the basis of a wooden model," and the 





11. K. Tolnay, in Thieme-Becker, Joc. cit., p. 517. For 
previous reconstructions see A. Schmarsow, Ein Entwurf 
Michelangelos fiir das Grabmal Fulius II, in Fb. d. Kgl. 
preuss. Kunsts., 1V, 1884, pp. 63 ff.; Thode, op. cit., I, 
pp. 163 ff.; W. Burger, Das florentinische Grabmal, 1904, 
Pp. 342. 

12. First published by Schmarsow, /oc. cit. A still less 
accurate copy of the lower part is preserved in the Uffizi 
(Thode, 209). 

13. G. Milanesi, Le lettere di Michelangelo, 1875, pp. 
635 ff. “Un quadro che si uede da tre facce, e la quarta 
faccia s’apicca al muro e non si pud vedere. La faccia 
dinanci: cioé la testa di questo quadro a essere per larghezza 
palmi venti e alto quattordici, e L’altre dua faccie che 
vanno verso el muro dove s’apiccha detto quadro, anno a 
essere palmi trenta cinque lunge e alte pur quattordici e 
in ognuna di queste tre faccie va dua tabernacoli, e’ quali 
posano in sur uno imbasamento che ricignie attorno el 
detto quadro e con loro adornamenti di pilastri, d’archi- 
trave, fregio e cornicione, come s’é visto per un modello 
piccolo di legnio. 


“In ognuno de’ detti sei tabernacoli va dua figure magiore 
circa un palmo del naturale, che sono dodici figure, e 
innanzi a ogni pilastro di quegli che mettono in mezo e’ 
tabernacoli, va un figura di simile grandeza; che sono dodici 
pilastri: vengono a essere dodici figure; e in sul piano di 
sopra detto quadro viene un cassone con quatro piedi, come 
si vede pel modello, in sul quale a a essere il detto papa 
lulio et a capo a a essere i’mezo di due figure ch’el tengono 
sospeso ed a pié i’mezo di du’altre; che vengono a essere 
cinque figure in sul cassone tutte a cinque magiore che’l 
naturale. Intorno al detto cassone viene sei dadi, in su quali 
viene sei figure di simile grandeza, tutte a sei a sedere: poi 
in su questo medesimo piano dove sono queste sei figure, 
sopra quella faccia de la sepultura che s’apicca al muro, 
nascie una capelletta, la quale va alta circa trenta cinque 
palmi, nella quale va cinque figure maggiore che tutte [altre, 
per essere piu lontane dall’ochio. Ancora ci va tre storie o 
di marmo o di bronzo, come piacera, a ’sopra detti seguitori, 
in ciascuna faccia de la detta sepultura fra l’un tabernacolo 
e l’altro, come nel modello si vede.” 
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subcontract” concluded on July 9,1513, between Michelangelo and the stonemason, Antonio 
del Ponte a Sieve, who executed without delay the architectural parts of the lower zone 
of the front still extant in S. Pietro in Vincoli (Fig. 5).¥ 

According to these two documents—with two important clerical errors in the main con- 
tract corrected on the basis of the subcontract with Antonio del Ponte a Sieve—the tomb 
was no longer a free-standing mausoleum with a burial chamber inside, but a massive piece 
of masonry, projecting from the wall by 35 palmi, or 7.70 m. The width of the front was 
30 palmi, or 6.60 m., and the height of the lower story 17 palmi, or 3.74 m.’* The decoration 
of the lower story was much the same as in the first project, except for the changes entailed 
by the shortening of the side walls and by the elimination of the entrance door. Each of 
the three visible walls was adorned with two niches containing Victories flanked by herm 
pilasters which had Slaves tied to them; in the center there was a relief. The upper zone, 
however, was thoroughly different. On the platform were placed six seated statues instead 
of four, one above each niche, so that the two figures at either front corner had to be placed 
at right angles. These figures left space for a large catafalque with four feet, on which was 
seen the image of the pope supported by four angels, two of whom lifted his head while 
two were placed at his feet. And this group was surmounted by an apse, cape/letta, no less 
than 35 palmi, or 7.70 m., high, which, attached to the wall, sheltered five very large 
figures, namely, a Madonna and—probably—four saints. 

On the whole the drawing Thode, 5 certainly conforms to this second project. It shows 
the relief between the two niches, the seated figures placed at right angles, the catafalque 
with the pope supported by four angels and the high capelletta with the image of the Virgin 
Mary. However, upon closer analysis, the drawing does not quite agree with the terms of 
the contract. The catafalque has not four feet but is supported by a massive pedestal; the 
figures on the catafalque should be “‘almost twice life-size,” but they are considerably 





14. Ibid., p. 640. “Sia noto a ciascuna persona, come subcontract, but between the execution of the drawing 
maestro Antonio dal Ponte a Sieve e io Michelagniolo scultore Thode, 5 (which is of preliminary character) and the execu- 
ci sidno convenuti insieme d’una cierta parte della sepultura tion of the definitive model on which the main contract was 
che io fo di papa Iulio; la quale parte il detto maestro based (see below); and it did not considerably affect the 
Antonio s’obriga darmi fatta e finita de quadro e d’intaglio total width of the front. According to Wilde the measure- 
per ducati quatrociento cinquanta di carlini, a carlini dieci ments of the drawing Thode, 5 would agree with the main 
per ducato di moneta vechia, cid é ducati 60 detti di sopra, contract in its uncorrected form, that is, the lower story 
dandogli io tutti e’marmi che bisogniano a detta opera; la would be only 20 palmi in width and only 14 palmi in 
quale opera e la faccia che viene dinanzi, cioé una facciata height. The ratio of the proportion of these two items 
larga palmi trenta circa, diciassette alta, secondo che sta il (provided that both the base and the cornice are included 
disegno.” That the work proceeded rapidly, is evidenced in the height), is, indeed, approximately 14:20 (namely, 
by the fact that Antonio had received more than three 7:103). But when we apply the scale of 20 palmi or 14 
quarters of his remuneration on April 25, 1514 (cf. idid.). palmi, respectively, to the whole drawing, the dimensions 

15. The illustration, Fig. 5, is from Wilde, /oc. cit. thus obtained are absurdly small and no longer reconcilable 

16. In the main contract the width of the front is given with the other stipulations of the very same contract; the 
as 20 palmi, or 4.40 m., and its height as 14 palmi, or 3.08 height of the capelletta would shrink to less than 24 palmi 
m., whereas, in the subcontract with Antonio del Ponte a or 5.28 m., instead of 35 palmi or 7.70 m., as stipulated. 
Sieve, these dimensions are given as 30 palmi or 6.60 m., The seated statues and the Victories and Slaves would be 
and 17 palmi or 3.74 m., respectively. The dimensions dwarfed into figures about 6.6 palmi, or 1.45 m. high (that 
given in the subcontract agree with the work actually exe- is, considerably less than life-size), whereas, the contract 
cuted in 1513/14, except for the fact that the height is states the height of the Slaves as “about one palmo more 
about 1 palmo smaller (cf. Fig. 5). Wilde, /oc. cit., p. 215 f. than life-size,” which agrees with the size of the Slaves in 
tries to defend the figures of the main contract and ex- the Louvre. And, further, the figures on the catafalque 
plains the discrepancies not by clerical error but by the which, according to the contract, should be “‘about twice 
assumption that an enlargement of the dimensions had been live-size”’ would dwindle to 1.10 m. Michelangelo can never 
decided upon between the execution of the model on which have planned a front only 4.40 m. wide. Consequently, the 
the main contract (May 6, 1513) was based, and the con- figures “20 palmi’”’ and “‘14 palmi,” respectively, must be 
clusion of the subcontract with Antonio del Ponte a Sieve wrong and have to be corrected, on the basis of the sub- 
(July 9, 1513). Wilde is right in pointing out that Michel- contract, into 30 palmi and 17 palmi, respectively (cf. also, 
angelo increased the size of the statuary of the tomb in E. Panofsky, Die Michelangelo-Literatur seit 1914,in Wiener 
much the same way as was the case with the figures of the Fb. f. Kunstg., 1, 1921/22, Buchbesprechungen, col. 13, note 
Sistine Ceiling. But this development took place, not be- 20). 


tween the conclusion of the main contract and that of the 
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smaller than the Slaves, who are only “about 1 palmo more than life-size”; the Madonna 
in the drawing can only be a relief, if not a painting, but she should be a statue (at least 
the contract makes no distinction between her and the other figure); the blank rectangles 
on either side of the Madonna—even assuming that they were to be filled with statues— 
would not leave room for figures “larger than all the others because they are farther re- 
moved from the eye,” but only for comparatively small ones (1.25 m. at the utmost); and, 
most important of all, not only is there a stylistic and proportional difference between the 
lower story seen in the drawing and that executed immediately afterwards by Antonio del 
Ponte a Sieve—a difference which cannot be explained away by the deceptive differences 
between the main contract and the subcontract (cf. note 15) and which is much too funda- 
mental to be accounted for by the lapse of two months and three days—but there is also 
an irreconcilable incongruity between the lower and upper structure in the drawing itself. 
Setting aside the obvious lack of axialization between the two stories (note particularly 
the putti caryatids in relation to the herm pilasters beneath them), the lower story is 
delicate and almost overly articulated, while the upper structure, except for the slender 
putti caryatids which stylistically belong to the lower zone, is simplified and powerful so as 
to crush everything beneath it. And where the lower story is meticulously worked out to 
the minutest details (note, for instance, the stepped recesses beneath the niches which allow 
the vanquished adversaries of the Victories to curl up snugly behind their conquerors), the 
upper structure is still in the experimental stage, so much so that it shows an alternative 
solution: on the left both the seated figures on the platform and the standing figures in the 
capelletta are appreciably smaller than their counterparts on the right, the clear space of the 
capelletta is somewhat wider, and its socle is detailed in an altogether different manner. The 
inference is that the drawing Thode, 5 does not yet represent the definitive model on which 
the contract of May 6, 1513, was based, but was executed some time before the new plan 
had taken its ultimate shape. It is a preliminary drawing, made in order to clarify the 
problem and to serve as a basis for the discussions preceding the agreement upon a final 
formula. 

This being so—and given the fact that the basic compositional changes affected the 
upper structure only—is it not reasonable to suppose that the drawing simply retained the 
lower story as planned in 1505 and illustrated the transformation by tentatively combining 
it with an upper structure as envisaged in 1513, and that the lower part of the drawing 
can be used for a reconstruction of the elusive first project of the tomb? 

This conjecture is visually convincing, if I may say so, in view of the above-mentioned 
incongruities. But to make it acceptable we would have to show that the disposition of 
the lower story seen in the drawing agrees with Condivi’s and Vasari’s descriptions of the 
project of 1505. In other words, we would have to prove: first, that its proportions are 
compatible with a front 12 cubits wide; second, that the elements of which this front is 
composed can be distributed, without changes, over side walls 18 cubits long. 

The drawing Thode, 5 is not a model of accuracy and is so badly damaged that the 
whole lower part cannot be measured. The copy, on the other hand (Fig. 1), is in good 
condition but even less accurately drawn; all the socles of the Slaves, for instance, are of 
different sizes, and the draughtsman, after having established the total width, committed 
the error of putting the axes of the two pilasters on the right too close together, so that he 
had to enlarge the right corner, both in front and in profile, in order to fill the preéstablished 
space. However, the very fact that he resorted to this clumsy circumvention in order to 
keep within the bounds of his total dimensions would seem to show that the total dimensions 
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themselves are fairly reliable. Thus, the total widths across the base (and across the zone 
of the socles for the Slaves), which cannot be measured in the original, can be safely ac- 
cepted as shown in the copy. In addition, the left half of the copy, where the proportions 
have not been shortened by mistake, can be used to check the original. Where both draw- 
ings agree we are on comparatively safe ground; where they slightly disagree an average 
value can be assumed to be approximately right. 

On this basis the ratios of the main proportions of the front seen in the drawing Thode, 5 
can be established as follows: 

(1) Total width, measured from wall corner to wall corner, to total height including 
base and cornice, 104:7. 

(2) Total width, including the socles for the Slaves, to total height, 12:7. 

(3) Total width, measured across the base, to total height, 123:7. 

(4) Total width, including the socles of the Slaves, to total height minus the base: 
12:6+. 

As to the internal proportions, the following features are noteworthy: 

(1) The ratio of what we shall call a bay, that is, one niche plus the two adjacent herm 
pilasters, measured in the epistyle zone, to the interval between the two bays is almost 
exactly, and is certainly meant to be quite exactly, 5:3. 

(2) One bay plus the interval is exactly half the total width including the socles of the 
Slaves. This means that the width of the bay is to the total width as 33:12, and the width 
of the interval as 24:12. 

(3) The total width of the niches (including their little pilasters) is equal to the interval, 
and to the height of the niche pilasters, excluding their impost blocks; the clear width of the 
niches is equal: (a) to the distance between the wall corners and the opening of the niche; 
(b) to the distance between the lower margin of the tablets and the upper edge of the cornice; 
(c) to the distance between the lower margin of the tablets and the little moldings separat- 
ing the shafts of the niche pilasters from what purports to be their capitals. 

(4) The total height of the niches, including the keystone, is approximately the same 
as that of the herm pilasters, that is, of the body of the structure minus the socles for the 
Slaves and the cornice. 

(5) The strips of wall on either side are about half the depth of the socles for the Slaves. 

The composition of the lower story, in contrast with the experimental character of the 
upper structure, thus turns out to be based on a very elaborate system of proportional 
relations approaching to a remarkable degree the so-called “harmonious” division: the 
interval (2.25) is to the bay (3.75) approximately as the sum of both (6) is to two bays 
plus one interval (9.75; the theoretically required value being 9.60). Moreover, the bay 
(3-75) is to the total height, minus the base (a little more than 6), approximately as this 
height is to the total width across the corners (10.5; the theoretically required values being 
6.25 and 10.42 respectively). 

Now, as the sum of bay and interval is 6, this whole intricate system is related to the 
number 12, and this length is actually in evidence in the total width including the socles for 
the slaves. Making the very natural assumption that Condivi’s and Vasari’s statements as 
to the project of 1505 included the socles for the Slaves, thus indicating what may be called 
the aesthetic total of the monument, the front shown in the drawing Thode, 5 turns out 
to be an outstandingly “harmonious” specimen of a front 12 cubits wide composed of the 
following elements: 
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Fic. 1—Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett: Tomb of Fulius Il, Copy of 
Michelangelo's Sketch According to the Contract of 1513 














Fic. 3—Tomb of Fulius II: The Lower Story, Reconstruction Adding 
a Bay and Interval to Fig. 7 
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Fic. 4—Tomb of Fulius II: Reconstruction of Plans Elevation of Construction of 
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2 bays, 3.75 cubits each 7.50 cubits, 
I interval, 2.25 cubits 2.25 cubits, 
2 corner-strips, 0.375 cubit each 0.75 cubits, 

Total width from corner to corner 10.50 cubits. 
2 socles, projecting by 0.75 cubit each 1.50 cubits, 





Total width including the socles for the Slaves _12.00 cubits.” 


The clear height of the niches would be 4.25 cubits, or 2.55 m., the height of the slaves 3.50 
cubits, or 2.10 m., which corresponds to the actual height of the Rebeilious Slave in the 
Louvre (2.09 m.). 

For the side walls of 18 cubits the above computation can be worked out, with equally 
satisfactory results, in exactly the same way as for the front of 12 cubits. 

Previous attempts to reconstruct the project of 1505 (cf. note 11) have been based on 
the unfounded assumption that the sides had two bays like the front (Fig. 4).'* To this 
assumption there are two objections. First, the total number of statues would amount to 
only thirty-nine (including the effigy of the pope),’® while Condivi states that their number 
was “more than forty.”” Second, what is much more important, it would be impossible to 
reconcile the rhythmical disposition of the sides with that of the front. Both Condivi and 
Vasari lay stress on the fact that the sequence of the bays was a continuous one (“‘/ntorno, 
intorno di fuore erano nicchi’” and “‘un ordine di nicchie di fuori @ torno a torno”). With 
only two bays distributed over 18 cubits we should either get a big gap in the center (Fig. 4), 
or run into trouble at the corners; and in no case would it be possible to unify the sides with 
the front in a continuous rhythmical sequence. 

Assuming, however, that the sides had three bays instead of two, and that their ratio 
to the intervals was exactly the same as on the front, namely 5 to 3, the total number of 
statues would be forty-seven,” and the side would be composed in the following way: 








3 bays, 3.75 each 11.25 cubits, 
2 intervals, 2.25 each 4.50 cubits, 
2 corner strips, 0.375 each 0.75 cubits, 
Total length from corner to corner 16.50 cubits. 
2 socles, projecting by 0.75 cubit each 1.50 cubits. 
Total length, including the socles of the Slaves 18.00 cubits. 


In other words: an elevation of the side walls exactly 18 cubits long, and composed of 
exactly the same elements as the front 12 cubits wide, can be obtained by simply adding 
one more bay and one more interval to the facade shown in the drawing Thode, 5. This 
can even be done, with a surprising degree of accuracy, by photographic methods (Fig. 3). 
This method of converting a tripartite face (with marginal additions) into a quinquepartite 
one in such a way that the elements remain unaltered, and that the resulting ratio is 2:3, 
is only practicable if the sum of one bay and one interval amounts to half the width of the 
tripartite face. Consequently, if the width of the quinquepartite face has to be 18 cubits, 


17. In the base of the whole structure the two socles 19. Namely: 16 Slaves, 16 figures in the niches (each 
flanking one niche are placed on common podiums the Victory group counting for 2), 4 seated figures on the plat- 
width of which is to their interval as 43:14. The same ratio form, 2 angels, 1 effigy of the pope. 
obtains in the breaks of the cornice. 20. Namely: 20 Slaves, 20 figures in the niches, 4 seated 


18. After Burger, /oc. cit. figures on the platform, 2 angels, 1 effigy of the pope. 
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the width of the tripartite face has to be 12 cubits, and the sum of one bay and one interval 
has to be 6 cubits.* That the composition of the lower story seen in the drawing Thode, 5 
should fulfill both these conditions can hardly be an accident. It is probable that the pro- 
portions of this front 12 cubits wide were intentionally established in such a way as to be 
applicable to side walls 18 cubits long; in other words, that the drawing Thode, 5 retains 
the front designed for the free-standing mausoleum planned in 1505. 

Thus, we are able to reconstruct the lower story of this mausoleum with a probable 
error of not more than a few inches, and this reconstruction of the lower story naturally 
furnishes some important data for the upper structure as well. Given the vertical axes of 
the lower zone, we can delimit the corners in which the four seated statues were to be 
placed, and thus develop a reasonable ground plan of the truncated pyramid which led up 
to the angels’ platform and masked the vault of the burial chamber. Given the further fact 
that the seated figures in the drawing are only about as high as the Slaves, or even less in 
the left alternative (while the Moses, as executed after 1513, is considerably higher than 
the Slaves in the Louvre, namely 2.48 m. in height with and 2.41 m. without the horns, 
against 2.09m. and 2.26m. respectively), we can assume similar proportions for the project 
of 1505; and the small pillars with putti caryatids flanking the seated figures in the drawing 
can indicate, at least approximately, the height of the first step of the upper structure 
(Figs. 6, 72 9» 10). 

The rest remains, of course, conjectural. The seated figures may have been placed 
diagonally or frontally, although a diagonal arrangement is far more probable both for 
aesthetic and historical reasons. (Note, for example, such parallels as Berruguete’s tomb 
of the Cardinal Tavera in the hospital de Afuera in Toledo, or Bartolomé Ordéfiez’ tomb 
of Philip the Handsome and his wife in the Royal Chapel at Granada which is even sup- 
posed to be influenced by the first project for Julius’ tomb.) The dimensions of the higher 
zones of the truncated pyramid, let alone their ornamentation and their connection with the 
first step, are still unknown, and the reconstruction of the two angels carrying either an 
arca or a bara is entirely a matter of taste. 

In our reconstruction drawings (executed by Messrs. P. Underwood and A. M. Wicks) 
the height of the truncated pyramid and the size of the angels’ group have been approxi- 
mately determined according to conditions of visibility, in deference to the principle stated 
in the contract of 1513 (cf. note 13). As a result the structure looks somewhat top-heavy 
in the elevation, particularly in the front elevation, while the visual impression of a beholder 
facing the front at a reasonable distance would have been about right. 

For the position of the corner statues an alternative is given (Figs. 7 and g), although 
in my opinion the diagonal arrangement is the correct one. Also, the transition from the 





21. A good example of the contrary is furnished by the 
present tomb of Julius II. Its lower story is still “harmo- 
niously” divided in such a way that the sum of bay and 
interval is about 6 (3.88 cubits to 2.13 cubits). But since 
the total width from corner to corner is no longer 10.5 
cubits, but 11.0 cubits, and since the socles for the Slaves 
have been enlarged from 0.688 x 0.75 cubits (0.41 x 0.45 m.) 
to 0.875 x 1.1 cubits (0.53 x 0.66 m.), a repetition of our 
photographic experiment would not lead to a ratio of 2:3, 
but to a ratio of about 2:33. The enlargement of the socles 
raises an interesting question. If Tolnay is right in assum- 
ing that one of them (as well as three other stones) was 
carved c. 1505 (see note 2), we would have to conclude that 
the plan transmitted through the drawing Thode, 5 had 
been changed almost immediately after its conception. For 
the above enlargement of the socles would not have been 
possible, even if the width from corner to corner is assumed 


to be 11 cubits (or 30 palmi) instead of 10.5 cubits, without 
some major changes in the whole system of proportions and 
in the postures of the figures beneath the Victories. It is 
difficult to see how Tolnay can reconcile his early dating 
of a socle which presupposes the proportions of the present 
structure with his adherence to the common belief that the 
Thode, 5 drawing represents the definitive model of 1513. 
In fact, we have to choose between the early dating of the 
socle and the other stones, and the assumption that the 
drawing Thode, 5, far from rendering the lower story plan- 
ned in 1513, even reverts to a “very first project” already 
modified by an intermediate change. 

22. Measurements of the Louvre Slaves according to 
Wilde, /oc. cit., p. 217. Measurements of the Moses statue 
according to the cast in the Metropolitan Museum. 

23. Burger, op. cit., p. 263. 
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Plan of 1505 
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first to the second step of the truncated pyramid has been rendered both abrupt and with 
a slope, as in the Spanish tombs and Pollaiuolo’s tomb of Sixtus IV (Fig. 9). 

The front view of the crowning group would be more satisfactory if the pope were not 
supported by two angels but by four, as is the case with the second project. In fact, it is 
quite possible that the biographers, describing the first project on the basis of a drawing 
or of a model visible only from one side, committed an error in giving the number of the 
angels as two. The reconstruction, however, conforms to the texts as they stand. A kneel- 
ing position of the angels has been assumed in order to make the group more compact and 
more easily constructible in marble. The same consideration would apply if the arca solu- 
tion should be preferred. In this case it would be advisable to assume that both angels 
would face outward (while litter bearers would more naturally face in one direction); for, 
if the angels did not face outward, it would be difficult in the case of an arca to show their 
facial expression, which seemed so important to the biographers and to Michelangelo him- 
self. It is a well-known fact that he planned to include a weeping personification of Earth 
and a smiling personification of Heaven in the decoration of the Medici Chapel, which, 
incidentally, accounts for Vasari’s erudite substitution of Cie/o and Cibale for Condivi’s 
angels. 


III 


The project of 1513 has often been considered as the first of those successive reductions 
which mark the further history of the tomb. This interpretation is correct in so far as the 
monument ceased to be a free-standing mausoleum, and as the number of statues was 
reduced from 47 to 40. But it is not correct with respect to the iconography, which became 
more complex through the inclusion of a Madonna, Saints, and a group on the catafalque; 
it is especially incorrect with regard to the internal dimensions. That Condivi and Vasari 
give the width of the front planned in 1505 as 12 cubits (while the contract of 1513 fixes it 
at 11 cubits) is misleading because the biographers, as we have seen, include the socles for 
the Slaves. Measured from corner to corner, the front of the first project was only 10.5 
cubits wide. And, what is more important, the units became not only wider in relation to 
the height (about 3.88 to less than 6 instead of 3.75 to 7), but also considerably heavier in 
appearance. While the clear width of the niches remained practically unaltered,™ the 
flanking elements were enormously strengthened and strike the beholder as all the more 
massive as the stepped recesses were abandoned and the separate frames of the niches were 
merged with the herm pilasters into one squat piece of masonry. The Victories, had they 
been executed at that time, would already have had to be unified with a cowering figure as 
is the case with the later group in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. This widening and 
strengthening of the bays at the expense of the interval would have made it possible to 
axialize the putti caryatids, as well as the supports of the cape//etta, with the pilasters of the 
lower story, without diminishing the size of the corner statues; these, as we have seen, 
tended to grow in height already in the right alternative illustrated in the drawing Thode, 5. 
On the contrary: while they would have fitted more tightly between the putti caryatids, 
it would have been possible or even desirable to increase their height and weight (both 
physical and aesthetic) in order to harmonize them with the reénforced bays of the lower 
story. This is exactly what can be shown by measurement in the Moses statue: while it is 
somewhat narrower than the seated statues in the drawing, its height surpasses that of the 
Louvre Slaves by 0.275 m. and 0.385 m., respectively. 


24. In the extant tomb, the clear width of the niches is Thode, 5, namely, 0.85 m. This adds to the heavy effect of 
even a little less than 1.5 palmi or 0.90 m. as in the drawing the flanking piers. 
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How this whole transformation was ultimately performed—in other words, how the 
actual model of 1513, as distinguished from the preliminary drawing Thode, 5, really 
looked-—is largely a matter of surmise. That the upper structure shown in the drawing 
would be still less compatible with the lower story executed in 1513-1514 than with the 
lower story planned in 1505, and that it would have been crushed by six statues of the size 
of the Moses, is self-evident. Moreover, the discrepancies between the drawing and the 
stipulations of the contract—catafalque with four feet, five oversized figures on the cata- 
falque, four oversized figures in the cape/letta and, probably, a statue, not a relief, of the 
Madonna—compel us to assume an upper structure thoroughly different from that illus- 
trated in the drawing. The sketches (Figs. 8, 11, 12) are only intended to show the possi- 
bility of reconciling the stipulations of the contract with the architecture and with the three 
statues executed in fulfillment of this contract, and to give an approximate idea of the 
resulting composition. However, given the architecture in S. Pietro in Vincoli, the contract, 
and the dimensions of the Moses (which had, of course, to be matched by the five other 
seated statues, height, about 11 palmi; maximum width, 5 palmi; maximum depth, 5 
palmi),” it seems hardly possible to imagine an arrangement very much different from the 
one here illustrated. In particular, we have to assume that two of the four very large statues 
nella capelletta were placed in the higher zone of the exterior so as to fill the space above the 
seated figures near the wall (it must be noted that the Italian preposition 7 can also stand 
for our preposition on: conficcato nella croce means, suspended on the cross). And it is certain 
that the inner corners of the statues placed at right angles to each other would have had 
to be cut in such a way that the two figures were merged into a coherent whole. This is not 
only to be inferred from the dimensions of the Moses in relation to the axes of the given 
architecture (according to the previous reconstruction illustrated in Fig. 4, the Moses, as 
well as his companions, would have to be about half their real size), but is also evidenced 
by the drawing Thode, 5, where the front figures already distinctly overlap the neighboring 
profile figures. In fact, this “Siamese twins” arrangement, which looks somewhat strange 
in the ground plan (Fig. 8), is the only one which, under the circumstances, is capable of 
unifying two neighboring figures placed at right angles to each other into an actual corner- 
group. If they were completely detached, the beholder would find himself confronted with 
two aesthetically irreconcilable phenomena, with an unpleasant gap between them. The 
position of the left arm and leg of the Moses is calculated to meet the requirements of such 
an interlocked group;” his left side is open and recedes diagonally, while his right side is 
closed and projects orthogonally. If the adjacent figure had been shaped accordingly, the 
pair would have formed a perfect corner composition (see the contours entered into the 
diagram, Fig. 8). 

The project of 1505 is marked by a slenderness, an intricacy, and a certain classic spirit 
unique in Michelangelo’s architectural works. The composition of the front seems to have 
been suggested by a magnificent Roman sarcophagus which has come to the Vatican from 
the Villa Montalto-Negroni-Massimi, and whose resemblance to the lower story seen in 


25. The base of the Moses is cut into a trapezoid measur- 
ing 1.07 m. or about 5 palmi across the back; 1.05 m. and 
1.08 m., or about 5 palmi, across the sides; but only 0.88 m. 
or 4 palmi across the front. This was obviously done in 
order to avoid the impression of a too close fit when the 
figure was put into its present low position. In its original 
position on the platform, the base would not have been 
visible. 

26. In Figs. 9 and 10 the Moses and the two Louvre 
Slaves are shown in their proper place and size, while the 


rest of the plastic decoration had to be made up from the 
drawings Thode, 5 and Frey, 3 (showing six sketches for 
slaves; for their probable location on the tomb, see the 
article by Tolnay, in Minchner Fahrbuch, V, 70 ff.), the 
Sistine Ceiling, and the Victory group in the Palazzo 
Vecchio. The size of the bases of the capelletta statues 
is inferred from those of the Louvre Slaves. These are 
about 10 palmi high and their bases are about 2.5 x 3.5 
palmi. Thus it was assumed that figures about 13 palmi 
high would require bases of about 3 x 4.5 palmi. 
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the drawing Thode, 5 is too remarkable to be accidental (Fig. 2).?”7 In both cases we have 
the ‘door of Death” in the center, and, in both cases, this door is separated from two niches 
by nude figures placed on socles behind which emerge the busts of other figures. Surprising 
though it may seem, Michelangelo’s slaves surmounted by herms have probably been de- 
veloped from these classical genii crowned by Victories, and the posture of the third Slave 
in the drawing, which still almost literally retains that of the nudes on the sarcophagus, 
bears witness to this relationship. 

There are already certain features which announce the tortured style of Michelangelo’s 
later architecture, for instance, the uncomfortable relationship between the tablets and the 
arches of the niches—whose keystones meet with the tablets in such a way that the arch is 
slightly segmented—or, the peculiarly suspended position of the niche pilasters under which 
the base is cut back in order to make room for the recumbent figures beneath the Victories. 
On the whole, however, the complicated problem of devising a composition for fronts 12 
cubits wide and side walls 18 cubits wide is met in a classic spirit based on a system of pro- 
portions as ““harmonious’’ as possible, and accounted for by the proximity of such masters 
as Bramante and—even more—Antonio da Sangallo. 

In the project of 1513 this delicacy, slenderness, and multiplicity gave way to sturdy 
compactness, unification, and a tendency toward the colossal, at the expense of “harmony.” 
It differs stylistically from that of 1505 as the Libyan Sibyl differs from the Delphic. The 
architecture of its upper structure would even have announced to some degree the projects 
for the facade of S. Lorenzo.?8 Thus, it seems probable that the change of plans can be 
accounted for, not only by the impatience of the heirs of Julius II, by iconographical con- 
siderations (the program of the second project being definitely more Christian than the 
first), and by other historical circumstances, but also by the artistic development of a 
master who in the meantime had painted the Sistine Ceiling. 

Even after this, Michelangelo’s figures could not be prevented from growing in their 
conception. Precisely at the moment when the proud monument was doomed to shrink 
into an ordinary wall tomb (c. 1532) he made a last heroic effort to compensate for the loss 
of architectural magnificence by plastic power. The Boboli Slaves and the Victory in the 
Palazzo Vecchio, had they been used, would have forced him to discard the architecture 
of 1513 altogether.?® 


27. W. Amelung, Die Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Mu- 28. See Tolnay, Michelange et la facade de San Lorenzo, 
seums, text II, 1908, Belvedere, no. 60; the best illustration in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, LX XVI, 1934, pp. 24 ff. 
is in Pierre Gusman, L’art décoratif de Rome de la fin de la 29. This has been incontrovertibly proved by Wilde, /oc. 


république au 4° siécle, 11, 1912, pl. 108. cit., pp. 216 ff. Cf. Tolnay, in Thieme-Becker, Joc. cit. 














FORMAL CHANGE IN RECENT 
AMERICAN PAINTING 


By WALLACE SPENCER BALDINGER 


N AMERICAN art historian writes in 1888 of a painting done seven years before 
by his fellow countryman, Carl Marr. He notes that the title given it is ““Mys- 
tery.”” Such prompting leads him to speculate over the way the girl lying upon 
the beach may have met her death. He at length concludes: 

“It is all a mystery, and the painter leaves it where life leaves it, unexplained but pathetic 
in the extreme, and full of poetry in its deep-blue sky and watching stars and surging sea, 
its loneliness and desolation, its contrast between living and dead, between youth and age, 
between beauty and the wreck of wasting years.’ 

This criticism undoubtedly pleased the reader for whom it was intended. It may well 
have pleased the painter himself if he came upon the passage. But such a criticism tells us 
little about the painting itself. It may tell us much about the art historian who wrote it 
and about the day in which he lived. At the same time, it lays down a literary smoke-screen 
which, in a sense, hides the picture from our eyes. 

To the art historian of today all things have their value. To him the subject of a work 
of art is important; so also are its psychological implications, its social content, its changing 
fate at the hands of critics. However, his primary concern is not with these things about 
the work of art; it is with the work of art itself. If that creation is a painting, his first 
consideration is its essential viswa/ form. 

The essential visual form of Carl Marr’s Mystery is certainly less of a mystery than the 
title of the painting would imply. It yields to an act of seeing, and defines itself in terms of 
visual elements. We note that the figures of the girl and the old man are pushed fairly close 
to the picture plane and grouped with the rock about the central axis, thus forming a 
pyramidal composition. We note that the space is closed in rather definitely and con- 
structed heavily with opaque shadows. We note that the distribution of the various units 
is static, that their contours are brittle, their modeling worried, their surfaces hard. Prob- 
lems connected with applying the paint fluently to the canvas seem to have occupied the 
painter’s attention less than has the problem of telling the story interestingly. 

If we turn to other paintings of the time, we are struck by the number of formal elements 
each shares in common with the rest. A Thomas Eakins of 1888 furnishes one example: the 
Brooklyn Museum’s portrait of Letitia Wilson Jordan Bacon (Fig. 1).2, Uncertain of age 
and lost in reverie though she may be, Mrs. Bacon stands firmly near at hand, to afford us, 
perhaps, a careful look at her personable features, her elegant attire, the folding fan she 
holds. The wall under heavy shadow presses close behind her. Against it her figure rises 
pyramidally along the central axis. Details are illuminated sharply; their clarity of contour 
is assured by the lady’s static pose; their brittleness of definition is inevitable to such a 
meticulously exact approach. 


1. George William Shelden, Recent Ideals of American 2. Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 
Art, New York, 1890 (1st ed., 1888), p. 52. 
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Julian Alden Weir saw life through different eyes than did either Carl Marr or Thomas 
Eakins, and he expressed what he saw in appreciably gentler terms. Nevertheless, with the 
same form that Marr used to present his mystery and Eakins his matter-of-fact reality, 
Weir presents his Roses, of 1883, now in the Addison Gallery at Andover. It is the same 
tight, hard, and heavy style, precise in definition, opaque in light and shade, static and 
symmetrical in composition, delimited in spatial realization. Such, then, would seem to be 
a definite mode prevalent during the eighteen-eighties in the American school of painting. 

By the end of the nineteenth century Eakins and Weir had gone on to something else. 
We see it in a Weir of 1898, The Gray Bodice, now in the Art Institute of Chicago. A young 
lady sits in three-quarters pose, her face turned demurely towards the spectator. Although 
she is placed as near to the picture plane, apparently, as was the painter’s spray of roses, 
a curtain of mist hangs between her and the spectator. She is posed more casually, partly 
out of the frame, caught in a momentary attitude. A twist in her figure invites the eye to 
follow around her and on into depth; obliquely receding planes lead across her figure into 
a space uncertainly defined, mottled in tone, suggesting as much a woodland interior as the 
wall paper of aroom. In contrast with the Weir of 1883, this painting conveys a transitory 
effect. 

Correspondingly marked is the change in Eakins’ art. We may observe it in The 
Thinker, of the Metropolitan, a work of 1900. Here a curtain of atmosphere moderates the 
value contrasts, fuses the details of the wrinkled suit, opens up the contours, sets the scholar 
farther back from the eye than was Mrs. Bacon. Then, too, the obliquely receding planes 
in this portrait, formed by the wall, the floor, and the shadow cast upon it, lead into depth 
and on to the world outside. 

By 1904 this trend in Eakins’ manner had become decidedly more insistent. The picture 
Music, of that year, now in the Art Institute of Chicago, is convincing evidence, for in it 
the momentary poses of the violinist and his accompanist receive a heightening of effect 
through the asymmetrical placing of the figures (Fig. 2). The position of the pianist is so 
arranged, in fact, as to face out of the picture and project beyond the frame at the lower 
right corner. In keeping with such an impression are the more mottled brushwork, the 
more unsteady play of atmosphere, the softer contours, and the more complete fusion of 
the details. Facial expression likewise contributes. In all three of the Eakins paintings we 
have examined, the expression of the features portrayed is abstract. Mrs. Bacon’s, however, 
is hard and unflinching, The Thinker’s gentler, more subtle in its mood, while the violinist’s 
is dreamy, sensitive, even lyric and “musical” in suggestion. That we make no mistake in 
our interpretation of the third picture, Eakins has introduced on the wall, partly hidden by 
the frame, a print of one of the most decorative japonnaiseries of nineteenth century 
Europe, Whistler’s portrait of the Spanish violinist, Sarasate. 

Along the road of increasingly intimate expression, Weir in 1905 reached his highest 
level of accomplishment. In The Rose Pink Bodice, owned by the painter’s daughter, 
Dorothy Weir (Mrs. Mahonri) Young, tonal blur plays a more active réle; objects grow 
less definite; movement becomes less direct and corporeal, more flickering and suggested 
(Fig. 3). Verticality of emphasis in the general composition replaces the horizontality of 
the Roses and the diagonal stress of The Gray Bodice. Coloring is more quiet, values 
subtler, planes softer, forms more open, space deeper but less definitely articulated. 

This culmination of gentleness in mode of statement is short-lived. By 1908 J. Alden 


3. Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. 4. Courtesy of Mrs. Mahonri, Young. 
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Weir is in the act of making another basic change. Note his Building a Dam, Shetucket, in 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. Open form in it has become purely fragmentary form. 
Atmospheric shimmer has become a dynamic opposition of ragged color patches. Recession 
into distance has yielded to a counter movement; broken spots of light now burst out from 
the background to protrude beyond the values of anything in front. Planes are loosely 
defined; instead of receding obliquely, however, they now tend to parallel the picture plane. 

Weir confirms the new manner in Ig911 with his Pussywillows, another work in Mrs. 
Mahonri Young’s collection. In it the attack is as coarsely direct as Weir ever allowed 
himself. So rough is the impasto, in fact, that shadows cast by the ridges of paint are made 
to do duty as substitutes for contour accents. Still more striking is the way fragments of 
light break aggressively forward. 

Corresponding to Weir’s change of manner is that again of Thomas Eakins. Look, for 
instance, at Eakins’ portrait of Mrs. Gilbert Lafayette Parker, in the Museum of Fine Arts 
at Boston (Fig. 4).° Signed and dated on the back as of Ig!o, it displays an openness of 

form, a brusqueness of brushwork, and a free play with fragments of light and dark almost 
phenomenal in the perspective of Eakins’ earlier euvre. Note how obscurely the coat 
) merges with the background, how boldly the lacework comes forth from the gloom, how 
startlingly the cast shadows break into the planes of the face, how strikingly the little 
touches of light obtrude. 
In terms of pictorial form, the manner Weir and Eakins followed from at least 1898 to 
1906 might be called a tonal withdrawal mode, the manner succeeding it and continuing 
until at least 1911, an aggressively fragmentary mode. The question arises: do these periods 
in the painting of Weir and Eakins correspond to formal periods in the course of the de- 
velopment of twentieth century American art? The answer lies in a comprehensive inquiry. 
To facilitate it we may make a chronological chart, arrange the painters in the order of 
their age at the top, list their respective works in a sequence of years underneath, and add 
brief notes on the formal analysis of each painting. Painters will group themselves under 
this treatment according to two categories: vertically, according to certain traditions in- 
herited from the past and transmitted to the future; horizontally, according to common 
elements representing a mode of seeing and expressing in vogue at a given time. By exam- 
ining the chronology of some hundred or more painters active in each period, we may 
uncover in this way a surprising uniformity of mode within a given period and an un- 
expected uniformity of change in mode down even to the present day. 
We cannot go far, however, without encountering certain important complications. We 
shall find older painters retaining outworn conventions along with later changes. We shall 
find differences in the receptivity of a current mode proportionate to differences in past 
tradition. We shall find some painters assimilating a given mode, others paying it lip service 
only. We shall find the impact of foreign influence modifying in various degrees the current 
manifestations of the mode in question. The validity of our conclusions must depend upon 
the extent to which we keep such considerations in mind and give them all due weight. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century Julian Alden Weir and Thomas Eakins 
belonged with the older generation. If the changes noted in their work are to be taken for 
a general trend, younger painters of the time must be shown to reflect in a still more positive 
and exclusive fashion the earmarks of the changing modes. Such proves to be the case. 
Consider, for example, a man twenty-one years younger than Eakins, Robert Henri, leader 
of the “Ashcan School.” In the Storm Tide, of 1903, now in the Whitney Museum, Henri 


5. Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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pushes the sheds on the shore back with a dash beyond the obliquely receding foreground 
wave. In the Workingman, of 1910, in the Metropolitan Museum, he reverses his emphasis 
violently, slashes in the strokes with all the power at his command, hacks out the planes 
of the face in abruptly advancing fragments (Fig. 6).® 

- Eakins adhered formally throughout his career to a literal tonal tradition, Weir to an 
attenuated tonal tradition, Henri to a fragmentary tonal tradition. In the light of what 
we have discovered about the mode of a time, the literal tonal tradition of Eakins would 
seem to have dominated the eighteen-eighties, the attenuated tonal tradition of Weir the 
early nineteen-hundreds, and the fragmentary tonal tradition of Henri later nineteen- 
hundreds. In a formal tradition totally at odds with all three of these was Arthur B. 
Davies. His tradition might be called a schematic, linear tradition. But Davies, with all 
his difference in outlook, changed as much in mode as Eakins, Weir, or Henri to meet each 
change of time. Observe his Full-orbed Moon, of 1901, in the Art Institute of Chicago, with 
its obliquely receding planes, its asymmetrical balance, its casual arrangement, its filmy 
blur of contour. Observe again his Tiptoeing Youth, of 1910, in the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, with its planes loosely defined but parallel to the picture plane, its dynami- 
cally fragmentary attack, its aggressively expressive drama of ragged patches of light. 

Childe Hassam probably came as close to French Impressionism of the early eighteen- 
eighties as any American of the present century. However, this fact did not prevent him 
from altering his art to conform directly to changes of mode at home. The Bailey’s Beach, 
Newport, of 1910, in the Art Institute of Chicago, presents everything in a state of shimmer- 
flux, well removed from the unobtrusive foreground, but reached by an obliquely receding 
shore and obliquely receding rocks and ripples. Another Hassam in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Willows, of 1912, schematizes the broken color of impressionism into boldly 
dashed-in strokes, interrupts in mid career the obliquely receding row of trees, and through 
their foliage wrenches forth a broken patch of light to represent the miniature figure of a girl. 

Every painter, old or young, realist or lyricist, provincial or cosmopolitan, independent 
or eclectic, is as much a child of his age and home in twentieth century America as Heinrich 
Wolfflin has shown Raphael and Titian to have been in sixteenth century Italy, or Vermeer 
and Rembrandt in seventeenth century Holland. Such is the testimony of a formal ap- 
proach to the history of a recent era in the development of American painting. 

The growing expressiveness of American painting under the leadership of Weir and his 
associates in ““The Ten” and the later leadership of Henri and his associates in ““The Eight” 
during the closing years of the nineteenth century and the opening years of the twentieth 
century had by 1913 cleared the decks for the most revolutionizing influx of foreign in- 
fluences this country’s art has ever seen. The historical occasion for this invasion was the 
show at the Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory in New York. The guiding genius for both the 
exhibition and the invasion was Arthur B. Davies, while the formative influences came 
from the later Cézanne and the Picasso of early cubism; the tradition leading the field 
during the years immediately following the Armory Show, and modifying the manner of 
expression in every other tradition, was that which Davies dominated, the schematic linear. 

Davies set the pace with such experimental compositions as The Great Mother, of 
1913, in the Corcoran Gallery (Fig. 7).7 In this picture real space and real illumination 
have given way to a semi-abstract all-over pattern and an arbitrary value scheme. Tri- 
angular planes of light and shadow interlock, fuse, surround, and penetrate the figures. The 


6. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 7. Courtesy of the Corcoran Gallery, Washington. 
York. 
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figures are freely distorted in their positions, their contours and their proportions. Thin, 
crisply drawn lines provide the desired accents. Short, strong touches of dark establish a 
rhythm independent of the objects. Small notes of high and low values spread about over 
the whole canvas, creating a restless stir within the bounding triangles of tone established 
at either side. 

The schematic linear tradition continued to dominate American painting until 1921 or 
1922, as long, in fact, as a social psychology attending the stress of the World War period 
would seem to have demanded a manner of painting verging upon the abstract. The 
painters most clearly reflecting this influence were schematic linearists still in the formative 
years of their thirties, men who have since retained much of the manner then developed. 
Among them are Maurice Sterne, George Biddle, Boardman Robinson, Lyonel Feininger, 
Joseph Stella, A. S. Baylinson, Maurice Compris, Andrew Michael Dasburg, Todros Geller, 
Georgia O’Keeffe, Abraham Walkowitz, and Rockwell Kent. 

It is, moreover, among the younger representatives of the other formal traditions that 
the schematic linear influence is most clearly reflected and longest retained. George Bellows, 
fragmentary tonalist, had already in 1909 with the Stag at Sharkey’s surpassed his master, 
Henri, in sheer power of expression. Bellows in The Sand Team, of 1917, in the Brooklyn 
Museum, takes up with equal gusto the current flat-pattern mode, dashes in heavily the 
linear stresses then in vogue, plays with spirited animation at the movement rocking inward 
from the sides, set up by circular patches of light for the white horses, the white shirts of 
the men, the sunlit faces of the cliffs, and the mountain slopes. Even more stimulated by 
the trend were artists professing the schematic in tone and in color, tonalists such as 
Maurice Prendergast, Allen Tucker, Benjamin Kopman, or Max Weber, colorists such as 
Ernest Lawson, John Noble, or John Marin. 

The mode of the ’teens had been anticipated as early as 1908 by the members of the 
Stieglitz group, and especially by Arthur G. Dove. Although Dove worked as much in the 
aggressively fragmentary mode as any other painter at the time, he was helped by his 
schematic tonalism to reach with Nature Symbolized, in 1910, a state of complete ab- 
straction. This abstract vein continued, symbological, only rarely and slightly representa- 
tional, but changing constantly with each general change in manner. The course of this 
transformation followed a road towards increasingly larger compositional units and fuller, 
longer rhythmic periods. The stage reached by the end of the flat-pattern phase of twen- 
tieth century American painting is marked by such of Dove’s works as the Thunderstorm, 
of 1921 (Fig. 13). From a series of three great circular clouds, modeled according to an 
abstract formula and covering the major portion of the canvas, drop long streaks of rain 
and a saw-toothed band of lightning upon a dark patch of earth, shaped like the section 
of a rotary saw. 

As a matter of fact, Dove’s Thunderstorm is transitional to a new mode dominant in 
American painting from 1922 to 1929. By virtue of the visual elements apparent in repre- 
sentative works, we may call it the undulating planar mode. The dominant figure of the 
preceding decade felt its impact strongly, and allowed it completely to transform his man- 
ner. The Metropolitan’s Italian Hill Town, painted by Arthur B. Davies in 1925 (Fig. 5),° 
marks the artist as still essentially the schematic linearist, for the white bulls on the nearby 
slope and the houses of the town perched upon the hill beyond are traced with as sharp an 
edge as that of the figures in The Great Mother. Clear-toned harmonies of grayed coloring 


8. Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Columbus. 9. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. 
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Fic. 11—Fefferson City, Capitol: 
Mural, by Thomas Benton 





Fic. 10—4rtist’s Collection: Composition 
in Light, by R. F. Wolff 
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are as fully insisted upon, and contrasts of value and of line direction play back and forth 
as freely. At the same time, new features distinguish the picture. Incidents of light and 
dark relate to each other, not with the broken, dramatic contrasts of the 1914 composition, 
but with a fluent grace accentuated by the billowing curves which form the contours. The 
space is constructed clearly in a series of overlapping planes designed to express the distance 
of the view. They parallel the picture plane, articulate the space clearly and concretely, 
and step back in a sequence of impasto gradations, color intensities, values, and softenings 
of contour. 

Nevertheless, it was no longer Davies who dominated the field; it was, rather, a group 
of younger painters, many totally inactive and unheard of during the preceding decade, 
but painters fitted temperamentally to meet the demands of a new post-war psychology, 
a relaxing, classicizing reaction. They were the revivalists of a tradition upheld during 
another post-war period, the eighteen-sixties and eighteen-seventies, by such influential 
genre painters as Eastman Johnson and Winslow Homer. The tradition dominant in this 
undulating planar period may be characterized formally as an illuminated planar tradition, 
and traced in the nineteen-twenties through the work of Henry Lee McFee, Samuel Halpert, 
Edward Bruce, Edward Hopper, Sidney Laufman, Walt Kuhn, Robert Winthrop Chanler, 
Georgina Klitgaard, Leon Kroll, J. Theodore Johnson, Robert Brackman, Dorothy Varian, 
Clarence K. Chatterton, Vincent Canadé, Glenn O. Coleman, and a host of others. 

The art of the time seems to have been partially compounded of elements from a number 
of foreign sources: from the later stages of French cubism, for example, with their stress 
upon textures and their predilection for rectilinear shapes; or from the more recent phases 
of a new objectivity typified by an insistence upon the bulk of objects and the rhythm of 
their contours, evident in the neo-plastic compositions of Picasso, Derain, and Kisling; or 
from the “‘floating-eye” perspectives, the contrasts of line against tonal background, and 
the rhythmic linear organizations of the paintings of fourteenth and fifteenth century 
China. Particularly close to Chinese sources are the Davies we have just examined and 
contemporary compositions of the middle nineteen-twenties by Halpert, Bruce, Chanler, 
Kroll, and Klitgaard. Closer to French cubism and neo-plasticism are the works of the 
same years by Canadé, Kuhn, McFee, and Laufman. 

If any one man could be called the leader of this manner, it would be Edward Hopper. 
The Eleven A.M., of 1927, is characteristic of his art at its ripest (Fig. 9). The painting 
depicts the typical hotel room, the typical attitude and the typical proportions of a city 
girl seated nude before an open window. It is as coolly impersonal as the architecture 
bounding its space. Contours are precise, forms integrated and balanced, essential details 
revealed clearly in the shadow as in the sunlight. The structure of the composition is solid; 
the movement is measured and disciplined. 

Still another tendency has made its appearance by 1932 in Hopper’s Room in Brooklyn 
of the Boston Museum (Fig. 8).!° The steady glow of sunlight evident in the preceding 
work and developed by Hopper under the mode of the nineteen-twenties still persists. But 
forms spread out no longer in planes parallel to the plane of the picture; instead, walls, 
window frames, table tops, and the sides of the tenement buildings outside slope away 
obliquely to the right, while thé planes of the girl’s figure and of the rocker in which she is 
seated extend slightly in the other direction. Flowers in the vase on the stand by the 
window, the girl’s head, and the back of the chair break the horizontal and the vertical 
lines of the architecture abruptly, setting up an angular opposition of elements and a dis- 


10. Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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tinctly restless tension. It is curious to remark that this feature occurs, strangely enough, 
along with an almost glass-like smoothness of the surface of the paint. 

A caption to denote such a tendency in mode might be “the spatial dynamic.” This 
most recent trend has prevailed in American painting during the depression years from 
1929 to 1936, and would seem to have derived from the art of Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
Thomas Benton, and their pupils and followers in a so-called plastic tradition. It is exem- 
plified at the end of its development in the Missouri Murals painted by Benton in 1936 on 
the walls of the Missouri State House at Jefferson City (Fig. 11). The panel illustrated 
juxtaposes a number of scenes representative of the history of the state: Daniel Boone 
Hunting for "Coons; A Political Rally; The Beginnings of Agriculture; etc. Much could 
be said about the subject matter, the figure types, the fact that the panel is a mural rendered 
in tempera. But most significant for the present purpose is the visual form in which the 
composition has been achieved. , 

An incomparably expansive spatial composition is here presented, a spatial composition 
in which the mother attending her baby at the rear of the rally is rendered with no less 
fidelity to matter-of-fact details than is the victim of a lynching hanging to a tree against 
the cloud of smoke in the extreme distance. Obliquely receding planes everywhere lead 
rapidly into depth. Whatever else may be said of it, the composition crackles with electric 
energy and swells with physical power. Curves and angles are tellingly opposed throughout. 
Surfaces are uniformly hard and tense. Contours wiggle and writhe with a life of their own. 
Edges of shadow swirl about in sympathy. Cast shadows, when they do appear, fall in 
directions independent of any source of light, dependent solely upon considerations of 
design. Reds, blues, and yellows are the only hues employed. They gather in local areas 
for contrast to clarify the parts, but a black runs through them all to subdue their intensities 
and to draw them together. Space, modeling, delineation, lighting, coloring, all are used 
abstractly, all are trained in concert to gain consistency of effect, dynamic force, a spatial 
unity of many separate parts. 

The abstract elements in the more recent art of Thomas Benton may not have been 
intended. However, they do seem to indicate a coming trend. It may not last for long. 
Our investigation has disclosed the fact that no pictorial mode in twentieth century America 
has lasted for more than six or seven years. But the new wind is blowing American painters 
very definitely towards abstraction, towards an abstraction distinguishable from the man- 
ner of the ’teens in its relatively greater adherence to the third dimension, and its greater 
emotional expression. Among the younger painters this trend is especially to be noted. It 
has modified the recent work of the mural painters, from John Ballator to Howard Cook. 
It has altered the manner of the social protest painters from Aaron Bohrod to William 
Gropper. It has increased the following of a school new to literalist America, the school of 
pure abstraction. 

Prominent among painters in this so-called abstractionist school is the Chicago water- 
colorist, Robert Jay Wolff. Contrary to what many claim as a mark of “‘escapism,”’ Wolff’s 
turn to abstraction came in 1936 only after his interest had been aroused in the present 
social crisis. One of the first examples of this new development is his watercolor, Com- 
position in Light, painted early in 1937 (Fig. 10)." It conforms to the mode of the Benton 
murals of the preceding year in both spatial realization and contour definition. Beyond a 
network of rich bluish and reddish blacks, suggestive of scaffolding, a space of luminous 
greens, reds, and yellows extends indefinitely. Much is made of the dynamic possibilities 


11. Courtesy of the artist. 
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of angular contrasts. Every shape is hard and clear, its position asymmetrical, and its 
direction of axis oblique, oblique both with reference to the frame and to the picture plane. 
At the same time, the representational element has been reduced to a minimum. 

During the year 1937 we note what may represent the beginnings of a new mode. It 
would seem to constitute a swing away from the linear emphasis and the articulated space 
of paintings done during the early nineteen-thirties, a push in the opposite direction again 
towards the tonal, towards the undefined, unbounded fragment of space. Characteristic 
of this hypothetical and still nascent mode is another watercolor by Robert Jay Wolff, 
painted during the summer of 1937, and entitled Space Composition (Fig. 12). Angulari- 
ties yield in it to the curvilinear. The dynamism of former linear contrasts gives way to a 
dynamism of patches of contrasting values and hues which seem actually to change in shape 
and tempo as one looks at them. Elements again begin to lead upward from the sides and 
inward towards the center by way of circular paths, much as they had in the paintings of 
the earlier flat-pattern mode. Contours are blurred once more; the heavy lines which swirl 
and whip about before the larger masses beyond exist not as outlines but as separate entities 
setting the pace for the movement of the whole. The shapes are not geometric and me- 
chanical; they are organic, weird, monstrous, even ominous in suggestion. 

If the latest works of Robert Jay Wolff are indicative of a general trend in American 
painting today and this new trend is to be allowed to develop for the several years we have 
seen each preceding mode to require, then we are in a fair position to prophesy what the 
immediate future of American painting has in store for us. If analogies drawn between the 
mode of the later Wolff and the mode of the World War years can be shown to hold for the 
majority of the paintings now being produced, and the earlier mode can be shown to express 
the group mind of that time of catastrophe, then the resulting implications might well 
give us pause. 


12. Courtesy of the artist. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE VIRGINS FROM DurA-Evropos 

One of the frescoes of the Christian Chapel at Dura- 
Europos is described in articles by P. V. C. Baur in Gazette 
des Beaux Arts, 1933, and M. Aubert in Bulletin Monumen- 
tal, 1934, as the Procession to the Tomb of Christ, or, the 
Marys at the Sepulcher. 

Note first the plan of this so-called house of Dura (Fig. 1) 
which contained the fresco before it was removed to the 
museum of Yale University. I hazard the suggestion that 
the entire building of the so-called house was actually used 
for religious needs at the very beginning. The entrance 
from a narrow street leads into a vestibule of the atrium. 
The atrium is a courtyard for catechumens and penitents, 
with the door of what I shall call the church or place of 
worship at the end decorated with pilasters. Another door 
in one side was probably for access to a bishopric or presby- 
terian dwelling, a residence for the attendants. There re- 
mains from these quarters only a room with a water basin, 
and a sort of alcove, but probably there were rooms up- 
stairs; at any rate, the two rooms downstairs could be suffi- 
cient for church attendants at that primitive age. In Spain, 
the texts of the sixth and seventh centuries often speak of 
monks dwelling by the sanctuaries, and it is now accepted 
that rooms which are at the entrance of Visigothic churches 
served as monasteries; a monk and two or three servant 
acolytes lived right in the chapel. 

The room that I have alloted to the service of worship at 
Dura-Europos is square in plan, a shape more similar to 
the plans of the synagogues of that period than to the rect- 
angular plan predominant in Christian basilicas, later. It 
is understandable why the discoverers of the Christian 
building at Dura-Europos called the whole structure a pri- 
vate house and the place for worship the/ric/inium, or living 
room, for the Dura-Europos building, destroyed in 256, is 
not only the oldest Christian church up to the present, but 
also one of the most oriental, and is therefore entitled to a 
certain originality of plan, if we do not assume that the 
square room of worship is a Jewish survival. Let us remem- 
ber that James, in his Epistle, called synagogues the Chris- 
tian places of worship. 

The square room that I have identified with the main 
place of worship at Dura-Europos has a chapel on either 
side. The one on the left might have been the diaconicum, 
or vestry, and for this reason very likely had access also 
from the living quarters of the attendants. The door com- 
municating between this vestry and the church proper was 
found blocked; perhaps it was necessary to close this open- 
ing to reénforce the wall that acted as a buttress against the 
ramparts of the city. 

The room at the right side with frescoes of the Procession 
to the Tomb, and other Christian decorations, had a sort 
of altar built of mortar with a canopy and a hole in the 
core of the table. This room has been sometimes held to be 
a baptistry, the hole in the mensa being called the fountain. 
However, it is a very inconvenient place for baptism, and 
the canopy of the altar would make stil! more difficult the 
process of immersion. I consider this frescoed room at the 
right side of the church to be the prothesis, or chapel, where 
the virgins of the congregation made unleavened cakes for 
the Communion. The altar with the hole could be used as a 
table on which to make the pastry, and the hole in the 
mensa as a repository for flour. 

Consider now the fresco known as the Procession to the 
Tomb, or, the Marys at the Sepulcher. As it looked in the 


museum of Yale University two years ago with only two 
ladies with lamps, and the stars, it seemed an effort to 
represent a scene at night; the tomb looked like a big 
Syrian sarcophagus (Fig. 2). (The line painted on the 
fresco explains a compression necessary to fit it in the avail- 
able space at Yale.) The whole scene would thus only il- 
lustrate the text of Mark xvi. I reproduced it myself in 
Summa Artis, Vi, as the three Marys going to the Sepul- 
cher, but, since then, a part of another lady with lamp has 
appeared (Fig. 3), and the building proved to be much 
longer, leaving room for another or two ladies of whom, 
however, no traces have been recovered (cf. reconstruction, 
Fig. 5). Finally, at the end of the wall there was painted 
a closed door (Fig. 3). All this makes it possible that there 
were five ladies, and these the Wise Virgins of the parable. 
Seeming to confirm this, on the wall making an angle with 
the scene of the ladies with lighted lamps, there appears to 
be a continuation of this subject. Five more ladies are 
painted there, and these could be the Foolish Ones left 
outside by the Bridegroom; what remains of them is only 
the feet and the border of the tunics (Fig. 4). It is also im- 
portant, in my judgment, that we find the Brides going to 
the Sepulcher for the meal, instead of waiting with the 
Bridegroom. So the body of Christ, eaten in Communion, is 
the sacramental food prepared by the virgins, probably in 
this very place. Jesus is the wedding cake and the groom, 
too. Are we sure, though, that the structure I called a 
Syrian sarcophagus is a tomb (Fig. 2)? It is taller than the 
ladies, and, furthermore, Jesus was not buried in a sarcoph- 
agus; this ought to have been remembered by the Christians 
at Dura in the third century. Could not this so-called 
sepulcher be a church? In the Dura fresco it is represented 
without windows or gate; it seems to be a closed little build- 
ing, an appropriate symbol for a tomb. But let us re- 
member again that in the much later representations of the 
Ten Virgins, in the Bamberg, Magdeburg, and Strassburg 
Cathedrals, and even in miniatures, the Wise and Foolish 
Maidens are accompanied by personifications of the Ec- 
clesia and the Synagogue. Moreover, in the Catalan fresco 
of Pedret, now at the museum in Barcelona (that I consider 
a link between the Dura fresco and the Romanesque and 
Gothic representations of the parable) there is, beside the 
group of the Quingue Fatue and Quinque Prutente, the now 
irrelevant figure of Ecclesia sitting in a little building. She is 
matron and her seat is a chapel, out of scale as is the so- 
called sepulcher at Dura. This encourages me to identify 
the Dura sepulcher as a temple towards which the proces- 
sion of maidens goes with lighted lamps. 

The representation of the parable of the Ten Virgins, at 
Dura, explains many things. In the Dura fresco we found 
stars, which would suggest nighttime, whereas, the gospel 
indicates that the Marys went to the sepulcher, after dawn. 
There was no need for lamps or stars at this hour. The 
lights carried by the Virgins in representations during the 
Middle Ages remained very Roman and did not progress in 
style. In the Rossano gospeis, in the catacombs, even in 
Tyrolian (Hocheppan), Italian (Civate), and Catalan 
(Pedret) frescoes, the Virgins always carry those long oil 
lamps used like torches, instead of the contemporary lamps 
with a better handle. At El-Khargeh, in Egypt, the women 
going to a templelike sepulcher with stairs, who also carry 
these torch lamps, are labeled Parthenai, and, certainly, 
not all three Marys were virgins. There are more than 
three represented, and there are only three Marys. Finally, 
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let us note that the ladies at Dura, as well as those at El- 
Khargeh, are dressed as brides with white veils, not with 
mourning dresses. 

Josepu Piyoan 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE ENAMELED Cross oF Pascua. I* 


The cross referred to in the title is the well-known stauro- 
theca discovered in 1905 among the reliquaries in the Sancta 
Sanctorum at the Lateran in Rome. Since then, as the 
earliest dated example of cloisonné enamel that the Middle 
Ages have left us, it has been one of the chief exhibits in 
the Museo Sacro of the Vatican Library. When found, it 
was enclosed in a silver box with repoussé relief, also pre- 
served in the Museo Sacro. 

The cross (Fig. 1) was first published by Lauer, who 
dated it no later than the seventh century, “et trés proba- 
blement a la fin du V® ou au debut du VI°.’! He was in- 
clined to identify it with a staurotheca described by the 


Liber Pontificalis? as made by Pope Symmachus (498-514) 
for an oratory in St. Peter’s. The Liber Pontificalis gives 
the weight of Symmachus’ cross as ten pounds. Pope 
Sergius I (687-701), according to the Lider Pontificalis, $ 


found in the sacristy of St. Peter’s a silver box containing 
a silk cushion under which was a cross adorned with precious 
stones. On removing four of the settings of these stones, 
the pope found a portion of the True Cross within the 
taurotheca. Grisar* considered the cross of Symmachus and 
that found by Sergius to be the same, and, by a too ingenious 
calculation of the weight of the Lateran cross together with 
its silver receptacle mentioned above, he equated the result 
with the ten pounds weighed by Symmachus’ gold cross 
and its silver custodia, making up the difference by the 
hypothetical weight of the settings removed by Sergius I.° 

Che cross from the Sancta Sanctorum is a gold box in the 


shape of a Latin cross. In its interior, at the crossing, is a 
container divided into five small compartments. This is 
obviously for the Holy Wood. The container opens towards 
what is now the coverless back of the cross, not towards its 
existing enameled face. Hence one may assume that the 
taurotheca has lost its other and principal enameled face 
which, by analogy with other objects of the sort, would 
have been decorated with a Crucifixion, and scenes from 


the Passion. The two faces were joined vertically by sheets 
of gold which formed a framework into which the faces were 


fitted. The sheets of gold, in turn, form panels which are 
faced—on end and side of the arms—with green and brick- 
red cloisonné enamel. These panels contain the inscription 
which is the subject of this note. 


The panels, beginning with the end of the upper arm, dis- 
play their separate portions of the inscription as follows:? 


Upper arm, end: OAT 

2. I 2 on left face: PEQVAES 
Left arm, upper face: QVOD 

. Left arm, end: OAD 


r 


* 0, 


Studies in the Art of the Museo Sacro of the Vatican Library 
(XXIID, edited by C. R. Morey and E. Baldwin Smith. 
1. Le Trésor du Sancta Sanctorum, in Mon. Piot, XV, 1906, 


pp. 40 ff 
si 2. Ed. Duchesne, I, 1886, p. 261. 

3. Lbid., p. 374. 

4. Die rémische Kapelle Sancta Sanctorum und ihr Schatz, 
Freiburg i/B, 1908, pp. 58 ff. Authentic and possible references 


to the Vatican cross—in inventories and descriptions of the 
Sancta Sanctorum treasure since the eleventh century—are listed 
by Grisar, pp. 58 ff. 
5. The account in the Liber Pontificalis, however, states that 
the gold cross alone weighed ten pounds: ipsa crux pensat lib. X. 
6. This enameled face contains scenes of the life of the Virgin, 
and of Christ to the Baptism, whose iconography and style are 


not pertinent to this discussion. They will be included in the no 
tice of mH cross contained in the forthcoming second fascicule of 
the Catalogo del Museo Sacro: Smalti, by W. F. Stohlman. 


Che terms “left” and “right” assume the present enameled 
face as the obverse of the cross. 


5. Left arm, lower face: MINA 

6. Lower arm, left face: EGINA MVNDIH 
7. Lower arm, end: HO 

8. Lower arm, right face: XILLVMCRVCIS 
9. Right arm, lower face: CHALIS 
1o. Right arm, end: Ear 
11. Right arm, upper face: MEAR 


12. Upper arm, right face: EPISCOP F8 


The letters of 9 are clearly the major portion of pas- 
CHALIS, which, with EPISCOPus, abbreviated in 12, 
show that the inscription records a donation of Paschal I 
(817-824).® The inscription as a whole, however, presents 
so garbled an appearance that Grisar and Lauer concluded 
that it belonged to some other object and was reused in 
fragmentary form on the cross. Against this stands the 
incontrovertible evidence of quality, color, and technique 
of the enamel used in the inscription, which is identical in 
these respects with that of the enameled scenes on the pres- 
ent face,!° and the further consideration pointed out to the 
writer by W. F. Stohlman, that the inscription panels are 
“‘box’”’ enamels, made to fit the dimensions of the several 
end and side faces of the arms and consequently applicable 
to the dimensions of this object alone. Evidence will be 
adduced beiow to show that these are not all in their origi- 
nal places on the cross, but that they were all made for it 
there can be no doubt. 

A reading of the inscription in its present form was pro- 
posed by Scaglia™ and accepted by Rosenberg, as follows: 
PE#o QVAESogue / QVOD / O Alma Domina / et rEGINA 
MUNDI Hoe / HOnorabile / ve XILLVM CRVCIS / Tldi 
Pas / CHALIS / MEreAR / EPISCOPus Tuus / Offerre 
Toto Animo™ 

It will be noted that Scaglia’s order does not follow the 
sequence of the compartments. He explains this—assuming 
the enameled face to be the obverse, and reading right side 
up along the left side of the cross—by tilting the cross this 
way and that, and reading the latter half of the inscription 
in the order 7, 8, 10, 9, 11, 12, 1. There is support for this 
to be found in the fact that, assuming the enameled face as 
obverse, the letters of faces 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 1, are inverted, 
so as to become upright as the cross is tilted towards one. 
But no. 5 on the left side is also inverted, which shows that 
the inversion is rather to be ascribed to a careless replace- 
ment of the panels when the staurotheca was at some time 
dismembered and reconstructed, probably after the re- 
moval of the missing enameled face. 

The other difficulties in the way of accepting Scaglia’s 
reading need hardly to be pointed out. The arbitrary ab- 


. In1 and 4 the A’s are without crossbar. The tails of the two 
Qe (2 and 3) are vertical strokes inside the letter. The I’s in 
REGINA MUNDI (6), CHALIS (9) are inclosed within the G, 
D, and L. 

9. A reference to Paschal IT (1099-1118) is hardly to be con- 
sidered. The devotion to the Virgin in the phrase of 6, to be 
restored regina mundi, is particularly characteristic of the first 
pope of the name.. In the mosaic which he set up in S, Maria in 
Domnica, Paschal I made her the central feature of the apse with 
himself kneeling at her feet. His name appears inscribed as 
donor (Paschalis episcopus plebi Dei fieri iussit) on the silver con- 
tainer of the other, jeweled, cross from the Sancta Sanctorum 
(also in the Museo Sacro), and the scenes in repoussé on the lid 
of this custodia include the Virgin in all five of the episodes, al- 
though in three of them (Institution of Eucharist, Discourse on 
the Vine, Appearance of Christ to the Apostles) she has no place 
according to either textual or iconographic tradition. 

10. This was pointed out by Rosenberg (Geschichte der Gold- 
schmiedekunst auf technischer Grundlage: Zellenschmelz, Frank- 
furt a/M, 1921, III, pp. 41 ff.). 

11. Nova circa thesaurum sacelli Palatini “Sancta Sanctorum” 
investigatio, in Ephemerides liturgicae, 1910. Rosenberg (op. cit., 
pp. 50, 51) reproduces the panels of the inscription and illustrates 
the inversions mentioned below. Figure 1 is taken from his illus- 
tration. 

12. For OAT: the order should be offerre animo toto. 
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breviation and amputation of words which it involves are 
unparalleled (pe for peto, a for alma, d for domina, ho for 
honorabile; the beheading of (ve)xillum and (r)egina; offerre 
animo toto out of oat; the compression of merear into mear). 
To assume that the inscription was constructed in a long 
strip of enamel and lost its missing letters in a cutting- 
up to fit the panels is in contradiction with the technique 
which required the separate fusing of the enamel! in each 
panel. To restore the original inscription one must content 
oneself with the panels as they stand with the single oppor- 
tunity for conjecture which is afforded, first, by the evi- 
dence, of misplacing cited above, and, second, by the possi- 
bility of carelessness or misunderstanding in the crafts- 
man’s transcription from the copy furnished him. 

One combination was discarded or overlooked by Scaglia 
which, nevertheless, is so obvious that it may serve as a 
point of departure: his unhappy MEreAR (11) is much 
better when added to EGINA MVNDI (6) mea regina 
mundi—thereby suggesting the DoMINA (s) for mea to 
follow and agree with. The O of OAD (4) can serve to 
terminate QVAES (2), which gives us (with the omission of 
o in domina to be considered later) the restored phrase 
QVAESO A DoMINA MEA REGINA MVNDI. One 
must agree that TI14i PasCHALIS (10, 9) is somehow cor- 
rect, but if we read 12 episc(opus) opt(ulit) (or optuli) in- 
stead of Scaglia’s episcop(us) t(uus), we recover a verb and 
form which Paschal employed in one of his inscriptions.” 

Since the inscription is not in hexameters, the opf(u/it) 
(or optuli) may be reasonably placed in prose position at 
the end. This seems the more probable because the PE in 2, 
followed as it is by the parenthetical guaeso, looks like the 
end of an initial imperative, which would, in turn, suggest 
a combination with 1 to form the initial word of the in- 
scription. The OAT of 1 offers little encouragement as a 
supplement to the PE of 2 until one remembers the Italian 
script of Paschal’s period. If for instance we restore ACCI 
in I to make, in combination with the PE, accipe, the 
minuscule form of AC would look like three c’s by reason 
of the open a employed in ninth century Italian script. An 
unusual rounding of the first c might be mistaken for an a, 
and the second and third ¢’s for an open a, producing the 
misreading OA. The remaining ci, if closely written, would 
resemble the curious “Lombard” ¢. This might explain the 
OAT as a mistaken copy of ACCI."* 

At this point, however, it may be better to restore the 
inscription from the data available, before venturing fur- 
ther into the hypothetical blunders of the craftsman. The 
necessary changes in location of the panels are 3 to 9; 4 to 3; 
§ to 43; 9 to 11; 11 to 5. With these shifts the inscription 
takes on a form convincingly simple, so much so that one 
is inclined to discount the blunders, however difficult they 
may be to explain. The reading follows: (1) ACCI (2) 
PEQVAES (3) OADO (4) MINA (5) MEAR (6) EGINA 
MVNDI H (7) OCVE (8) XILLVMCRUCIS (9) QVOD 
(10) TIsi PAS (11) CHALIS (12) EPISCopus OPTulit 
(or optuli): Accipe, quaeso a domina mea regina mundi, hoc 
vexillum crucis quod tibi Paschalis episcopus optulit (or 
optuli). 

The blunders that have distorted this idiomatic dedica- 


13. At the entrance of the Chapel of S. Zeno in S. Prassede: 
Paschalis praesulis opus decor fulgit in aula / Quod pia optulit 
vota studuit reddere Dé. A proper contraction of ‘wus would be Ts, 
not F. Episc. is a fairly normal abbreviation (cf. W. M. Lindsay, 
Notae Latinae, Cambridge, 1915, p. 425). A major contraction 
must have been indicated by the bar across the T in OPF since 
this is the only contraction sign in the inscription. Ob! is used 
for forms of od/atio in the Sacramentary of Gellone (Lindsay, op. 
cit., Pp. 432). ; 

14. Compare for these forms the script reproduced in Fig. 2 
from an Italian sacramentary of about 800 (Thompson, 4n In- 
troduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography, Oxford, 1912, p. 349). 
The forms taken by ac and ¢ may be seen in p/acatus of lines 3-4, 
and an o-like first stroke of an open a in parvolorum and dis- 
pensatis in line 8. 


tion are concentrated in the short three-letter panels in the 
ends of the arms. I have advanced what seems to be a 
plausible explanation of the substitution of OAT for ACCI 
(in which the I was doubtless meant to be inclosed in the 
preceding C), as a misreading of the copy furnished the 
artist. The likelihood of such blunders is increased by the 
loss of context involved in cutting up the text into sections 
to fit the compartments, and the reason why the narrow 
terminal panels suffered more than the longer ones lies sim- 
ply in the fact that the letters they were to contain formed 
no recognizable word, which is less the case elsewhere. The 
HO which was left in 7 instead of OCVE can be explained 
so far as the H is concerned as a dittography from the H 
which terminates the series of letters in the preceding com- 
partment, and the omission of the VE as due simply to 
the lack of space, resulting from the extra letter thus in- 
truded. A similar explanation may serve for 10. Here, the 
tibi in the copy before the artist was doubtless abbreviated 
with a suprascript i: T‘, not infrequent in manuscripts of 
the period.“ The enameler, however, turned the I into a 
full capital after his T, and having thus used up two-thirds 
of his narrow space, was unable to insert more than the P 
of PasCHALIS. 

The case of 4 (OAD), terminal panel of the left arm, pre- 
sents a harder problem, for here there is not only a letter 
lost, but the panel should have been one of those of inter- 
mccate length (3, 5, 9, 11) because it was to be placed in 3, 
the upper face of the left arm, while the MINA of 5 (doubt- 
less with a diminished I) was meant for the terminal panel. 
The explanation that follows seems the only solution. The 
enameler was given the two sections OADO and MINA to 
put in two panels, the first into the intermediate length, 
the second into three-letter length. He made the mistake 
of putting the MINA into the longer panel and the OADO 
into the shorter. But, finding the latter one letter too long, 
he remedied his mistake in his usual method by omitting 
the final O. The two panels were then perforce misplaced 
in the assembly, the OAD taking the terminal panel which 
should have been the location of MINA. 

The above restoration of the inscription would remove all 
possible doubt as to the date and provenance of the stauro- 
theca, which must be assigned to an atelier working at 
Rome in the first quarter of the ninth century for Pope 
Paschal I. 

C. R. Morey 


Giorcio DA CASTELFRANCO, CALLED GiorGione. By 
George Martin Richter. x, 526 pp.; 11 figs., 73 pls. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1937. to. 
$35.00. 


Tue Leapersuip oF Giorcione. By Duncan Phillips. 
xiii, 197 pp. Washington, The American Federation of 
Arts, 1937. $4.25. 


These two books, both published under the auspices 
of American institutions, present an interesting contrast 
in authors. Dr. Richter is a thoroughly trained art his- 
torian, who gives the maximum of encyclopaedic informa- 
tion, and, in his essay on Giorgione’s development, ad- 
dresses the specialist; Mr. Phillips is an enthusiastic art- 
critic and collector, who naturally minimizes such ency- 
clopaedic features and addresses the art-loving layman. 
Despite this difference in approach, there are surprisingly 
many parallelisms. Both writers are moderate pan-Gior- 
gionists. In making up their lists your reviewer meets the 
usual difficulty of dealing with their views as to copies of 
lost works and with inconclusive attributions. Making 
these allowances as best I may, Dr. Richter gives us thirty- 
three sure Giorgiones; Mr. Phillips, twenty-six. Dr. Rich- 
ter’s list would tend to grow to about forty through the 
addition of pictures known to him only through photo- 


15. Lindsay, op. cit., p. 125. 
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Fic. 1—Rome, Vatican Library, Museo Sacro: Cross of 
Pope Paschal I and its Inscription 
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graphs or otherwise seen inadequately. To these should 
be added about ten painted copies supposed to represent 
lost Giorgiones, and twenty-six prints or drawings which 
again seem to derive from Giorgione’s designs. That is, 
for Dr. Richter we have either the works themselves or 
information thereof for about seventy-six Giorgiones, and 
since this includes as single items several series of frescoes, 
we have nearly enough works to account for Giorgione’s 
not more than fifteen years of independent activity. Mr. 
Phillips agrees fairly well with Dr. Richter as to copies of 
lost Giorgiones. 

The striking similarity of the two long lists made from 
different points of view is probably due to the fact that 
both writers assume, with Sir Herbert Cook, that Titian 
was born about 1490. Dr. Richter flirts with this theory, 
but clearly proceeds as if it were true; Mr. Phillips accepts 
the late date without reserves. In a near future I believe 
I shall be able to refute once for all this hypothesis which 
the wishful thinking of its author built up on the flimsiest 
of evidence. Meanwhile it is enough to say that there 
never has been any sound reason for doubting the tradi- 
tional date, 1477, of Titian’s birth. Whoever is beguiled 
into thinking Titian was born about 1490 approaches the 
Giorgione problem with an initial bias which is sure to 
lead to error. If we suppose Titian too young to have 
painted anything of consequence before Giorgione’s death, 
then all superior pictures of Giorgionesque type painted 
before 1510 are presumptively Giorgiones. But if Titian 
was thirty-one when he finished his part of the Fondaco 
frescoes, in 1508, then we must take him into account in 
considering most of the problematical pictures. And since 
Vasari and Ridolfi agree that at certain points the work of 
Titian cannot be distinguished from that of Giorgione, we 
should be very cautious in making attributions to Giorgione. 


Lionello Venturi in his ultimate list of nine exemplified an 
excess of the virtue of cautiousness; Dr. Richter and Mr. 
Phillips seem to err in the direction of inclusiveness. 

No elaborate discussion of their lists is possible here. 


Both accept the Concert of the Pitti against Morelli’s 
attribution to Titian. Recently, the Venturis, father and 


son, have renounced in favor of Giorgione their earlier 
attribution to Titian. If Mr. Berenson can be made to see 
the light, we shall be rid once for all of the worst confusion 
of the last two generations in the field of connoisseurship. 
Because Morelli’s treatment of the Concert represented his 


method at its worst in a very sensational instance, the error 
promptly became a cardinal article of faith with all loyal 


Morellians. Mr. Berenson’s lifelong adherence to his mas- 
ter’s most conspicuous error does infinite credit to a resid- 
ual Morelliansim which, having abandoned in other 


notable instances, he probably will some day, in this. 

Both Dr. Richter and Mr. Phillips assume a prolonged 
and intimate association between Giorgione and Titian, 
and find many cases in which Titian finished pictures for 
Giorgione either in the dot¢tega or after the master’s death. 
Into what is a very subjective issue, I cannot enter. But 
it should be clear that such a hypothesis constitutes a sore 
temptation to attribute to Giorgione almost any excellent 
early Quattrocento picture even if it looks far more like a 
Titian. To a limited extent, as in the case of the Gipsy 
Madonna, the X-ray has seemed to give some comfort 
to this hypothesis. But the underpainting of the Gipsy 
Madonna as revealed in the skiograph may be, after all, 
Titian’s first intention. There is nothing in the shadow 
that tells clearly for Giorgione. One must most seriously 
distrust the intuition that assumes to divine through a 
painted surface which is surely Titian’s the spirit of an 
entirely concealed Giorgione. 

The crucial issue in any list for Giorgione is the attitude 
towards the big dramatic pieces—the Miracle of St. Mark, 
the Adulteress, the Judgment of Solomon. Dr. Richter 
accepts them all; Mr. Phillips balks at the Miracle of St. 
Mark, although it is the best documented of the group, 


and believes the Adulteress a composite of Giorgione, 
Sebastiano and Titian—an analysis more ingenious than 
persuasive. Both he and Dr. Richter assume that Titian 
was working with Giorgione after the painting of the Fon- 
daco. Both reject the legend that the relation between the 
two artists was broken through Giorgione’s jealousy of 
Titian’s acclaim for his part of the frescoes, though Lodo- 
vico Dolce (1557) may well have had the story from Titian 
himself. Now there is very good circumstantial evidence 
for Titian’s presence in Padua, and settlement there, 
about 1509. Ridolfi tells us that Titian had a house deco- 
rated by himself with a frieze representing the Triumph of 
Faith, as we see it in the famous woodcut which Vasari 
dated 1509—a date confirmed by the costumes of the 
figures. If Titian was settled at Padua in 1509, the story 
of the grudge over the Fondaco frescoes would nicely ex- 
plain the move. Tizianello’s disavowal of the story a hun- 
dred and more years later may be regarded as a benevolent 
whitewashing of Giorgione’s character. Now if Titian was 
mostly occupied with the frescoes in 1507-1508, and left 
Giorgione in 1508, he can have done very little painting on 
easel pictures for Giorgione in the dottega. Whatever he did 
of this sort would be mostly finishing pictures left incom- 
plete by Giorgione on his death. We know from Michiel’s 
Notizia that Titian painted on the Venus; we may reasonably 
surmise he may have finished the Monk in the Concert, 
and certain other pictures. But there is no good reason to 
assume either that a very popular painter like Giorgione 
left many unfinished pictures in the dottega at his death, or 
that Titian had a main part in completing such as Giorgione 
left partly done. Dr. Richter’s and Mr. Phillips’ analyses of 
such composite pictures hardly inspire confidence. When 
Dr. Richter divides the Adulteress between Giorgione and 
Titian and Mr. Phillips for good measure adds Sebastiano 
del Piombo, at least one reader’s head begins to whirl. 

Returning to the problem of the list of Giorgiones, the 
crucial point is the Adulteress. If Giorgione was really 
capable of the blend of preciosity with vulgar emphasis 
which marks that work, he must have been a dual personal- 
ity. The taste indicated by this picture contradicts that 
which distinguishes all the sure works of Giorgione. But 
one can easily imagine Titian, feeling his way and strongly 
influenced by Giorgione, making a creation of a mixed sort 
such as the Adulteress emphatically is. Mr. Berenson’s 
attribution of this much discussed picture to Titian will, I 
believe, gain general acceptance. 

The chief difference in the two lists is in the treatment 
of portraits and drawings. Mr. Phillips goes the limit in 
accepting portraits, and when he reaches the limit, in the 
case of any superior portrait of the period, tends to fall 
back upon his mystical intuition of an underpainting by 
Giorgione. Dr. Richter, on the contrary, rejects most of 
the portraits hitherto listed as Giorgiones and adds some 
new items. The Terris portrait, despite its long list of 
sponsors, and its fine quality, is, for a Giorgione, anomalous 
in construction and in decorative effect. Psychologically it 
seems to me on the Lotto side—in any case an attribution 
to be very skeptically weighed. As to the cheaply con- 
ceived and poorly executed Portrait of a Courtesan—why 
not a “coquette”?—in Lord Melchett’s collection, it seems 
to me it is only in a weak moment that any competent 
critic will dream of associating it with any great master. 
We read of many excellent amateur painters in Venice. 
What has become of their works? The Courtesan is just 
the sort of thing one of these amateurs, conversant with 
Paris Bordone, Lanzani, and Titian, might have taken a 
pride in painting, say about 1550. 

Dr. Richter’s additions to a list of Giorgiones already 
pretty long, are generally unpersuasive. For me the only 
sure Giorgione of the new lot is Lord Lee’s Moses before 
the Burning Bush. Dr. Richter’s theory that the London 
Noli me tangere was begun by Giorgione and finished by 
Titian is plausible rather than convincing. The picture 
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was mentioned as a Titian by Ridolfi, and a work of this 
importance is not likely to have lost a Giorgione attribu- 
tion. Positively unhappy additions are, in my opinion, the 
Salome (now in the London market) and the ceiling, Au- 
tumn, at Kingston Lacy, which a very late tradition may 
seem to ascribe to Giorgione and Giovanni da Udine. Here 
it is only necessary to note that the tradition merely states 
that these two painters worked in the Grimani Palace, 
from which, with no certainty at all, this ceiling is assumed 
to come. Moschini, 1815, earliest voucher for the legend, 
does not mention this ceiling, and its style is as far as possi- 
ble from that of Giorgione, while from the balusters of the 
painted parapet I can hardly think of the picture as earlier 
than 1530. As for the Salome, version of the famous pic- 
ture in the Doria Gallery, it can be a Giorgione only if 
Titian had no Giorgionesque phase. The blondness and 
absence of structural shadow, though exemplified in Gior- 
gione’s Venus, is surprising in a Giorgione of this sort. The 
hesitant psychology, neither introspective nor dramatic, is 
about what one would expect in Titian working not quite 
temperamentally in a Giorgionesque vein. | can hardly 
imagine a worse attribution than Giorgione for the so- 
called Exeter Madonna, in the Jules Bache Gallery. If 
this is not a most characteristic early Titian, there are 
none. This is so obvious that the failure to perceive it 
arouses doubts whether one who sees a Giorgione here 
commands a sensorium sufficiently sensitive to cope with 
the more delicate stylistic problems. 

Dr. Richter, with good reason, I feel, tentatively ac- 
cepts many of the drawings traditionally ascribed to Gior- 
gione, especially the long series in the Uffizi. These are 
generally of notable quality, and it is difficult to find a more 
sensible designation for them. 

This is not the place to obtrude my own very provisional 
list of Giorgiones. I have done it in my books, 4 History 
of Italian Painting, and Venetian Painters. in general 
my list would differ from Mr. Berenson’s only in putting a 
heavy group of points of interrogation against the Cross- 
bearing Christ, at Fenway Court; the Knight of Malta; 
the Madonna with Two Saints, at Madrid; the Lady of the 
Borghese; the Portrait “‘Col tempo;” and the Apollo and 
Daphne. I also feel it a strong probability that the Por- 
trait of a Young Man, at Berlin, as the inscription “V. V.” 
suggests, is rather a Titian than a Giorgione. I should be 
inclined to amplify Mr. Berenson’s list by admitting a 
number of idyllic panels of slight execution, but of pretty 
early date to be imitations. I have in mind the tiny mythol- 
ogies at Padua and in the Palffy Collection, the Eurydice 
at Bergamo, the four stories of Thyrsis just added to the 
National Gallery. The late Lord Allington’s two stories of 
Paris seem to me, largely for the absence of a more reason- 
able attribution, probably to be juvenile Giorgiones. My 
own Paris Abandoned, which many critics incline to ascribe 
to Romanino, seems to me too early for him and also of a 
lovely elaboration in the landscape which it would be 
difficult to find outside of Giorgione’s work. To conclude, 
the so-called Laura, at Vienna, should, on the strength of 
its genuine dated contemporary inscription, be a minor 
ruined original. It should be ruthlessly cleaned to uncover 
whatever genuine painting remains. 

The most serious defect in scholarship of these two stud- 
ies is the failure to reckon seriously with the important 
new fact revealed by reading the inscription on the back 
of the Laura. It tells us that on June 6, 1506, Giorgione 
was Catena’s partner. Obviously, the whole Giorgione 
problem must be restudied in the light of this discovery. 
With their books already written or well advanced when 
the inscription was found, Dr. Richter and Mr. Phillips 
apparently flinched from an untimely and inconvenient 
reconsideration of what they had already written. Dr. 
Richter ignores the notice; Mr. Phillips, by a bizarre ad- 
venture in amateur semantics, explains the notice away, as 
merely meaning that Giorgione, a friend of Catena, put 


finishing touches on the picture on June 6, 1506. The only 
excuse for so preposterous a translation is that Mr. Phillips, 
knowing no Italian, was badly advised. The inscription 
runs: 

“1506 a di primo Zugno fo fatto questo de man de mais- 
tro Zorzi da chastelfr(ancho) cholega de maistro vizenzo 
chaena ad istanzia de misser (z)giacomo.” 

This is in a beautiful close script of Quattrocento type, and 
it can only be translated: 

“1506 on June tst this was made by the hand of Master 
Zorzi of Castelfranco, partner of Master Vicenzo Catena, 
at the instance of Messer Z(uan?) Giacomo...” 

The clear statement is that Giorgione made the picture 
and was a partner of Catena. In this context “‘cholega”’ 
cannot mean anything else than partner. The only point 
in mentioning Catena at all would be that the patron knew 
Catena well and wanted his name as Giorgione’s partner 
associated with the picture. To tuck into such a notice the 
name of a mere friend or acquaintance of Giorgione would 
have been entirely pointless. 

Clearly the whole Giorgione problem must be reconsid- 
ered in the light of this new fact. Catena, who in 1495 
was employed as a journeyman in the Ducal Palace, must 
have been as old as Giorgione, and probably a trifle older. 
Here we should recall the late Roger E. Fry’s article in the 
Burlington Magazine for October, 1909, in which he gave 
very specific stylistic reasons for assigning to Catena both 
the design and the execution of the Kingston Lacy Judg- 
ment of Solomon. To Catena Mr. Fry also ascribed Lord 
Brownlow’s Nativity, which carries with it a group of 
similar pictures. I may add that the Allendale Adoration 
of the Shepherds and the little Holy Family formerly in 
the Benson Collection may find their explanation in Ca- 
tena’s authorship or collaboration. In any case we shall 
have to abandon the general view that Catena became a 
Giorgionesque tardily. He must have been that by 1506 or 
even earlier. 

So far as the lists are concerned, these two new books 
have done what all but the conservative studies have done 
—that is, they merely confuse a problem already suf- 
ficiently complex. A more judicious and less subjective 
criticism will return to Mr. Berenson’s list of about twenty 
pictures, will challenge its few dubious items, and will add 
to it, as new pictures turn up, with utmost caution. In 
this way we might get a coherent stylistic group of perhaps 
thirty pictures. If these could be brought into a single 
gallery, in a loan exhibition, there would be a good chance 
of actually solving the long-vexed Giorgione problem. 

It is a pleasure to pass from what may seem small ex- 
ceptions, to the positive merits of these two books. Mr. 
Phillips has enriched the literature of Giorgione by an 
eloquent and interpretive essay of distinguished excellence 
of style. Quite apart from controversial issues, Mr. Phillips 
will help the art-lover to a deeper and finer understanding 
of Giorgione’s art. Dr. Richter has provided us with a most 
orderly and complete presentation of the literature and 
materialia which bear on the Giorgione problem. Not even 
the indefatigable Justi has given us a clearer or fuller ac- 
count of Giorgione in the history of art collecting and art 
criticism. Dr. Richter has reprinted all documents in full, 
and has gone to the pains of listing Giorgione titles in 
inventories, sales and gallery catalogues up to the present. 
As a modest contribution to this list of putative Giorgiones 
I may note a picture in my own collection which is either 
the original or a copy of a picture mentioned as a Gior- 
gione by Marco Boschini, in Le Ricche Minere, 1664, Ses- 
tier di Canareggio, p. 15. 

“Scuola de Sartori, appresso a Padri Gesuiti. Nel salotto 
do sopra avanti il Banco, vi é un quadro di Giorgione, con 
Maria, il Bambino, S. Barbara, S. Gioseffo, & un Ritratto: 
opera esquisita, e da molti desiderato.”’ 

From its position before the rector’s desk it must have 
been an oblong with half-lengths. There is every reason to 
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suppose that my picture, first published here, represents 
the composition (Fig.1). Despite the lovely and eminently 
Giorgionesque St. Barbara, nobody, including myself, now 
thinks it a Giorgione. Mr. Berenson, from a photograph, 
has ascribed the picture to the early manner of Pordenone. 
Dr. Lionello Venturi informally suggested Domenico Cam- 
pagnola—an ascription borne out by the muted Paduan 
color. During twenty-nine years of ownership I have 
always thought it a good copy made about 1550, with a 
new donor substituted, of a Titian probably painted in 
Padua before 1510. Iconographically, it may well represent 
the earliest asymmetrical Santa Conversazione from Titian’s 
brush. The original was still at the Scuola de Sartori in 
1732 when the amplified reissue of Le Ricche Minere was li- 
censed under the title Descrizione di tutte le Pubbliche Pit- 
ture della citta di Venezia, 1733, p. 438. This book escaped 
Dr. Richter’s vigilance. It makes sole mention, on p. 438, 
of a Flagellation by Giorgione in S. Eustachio. For the 
reader’s convenience I transcribe the notice: 

“Della parte dell’Evangelio nella Capella maggiore vi 
sono due quadri in una stesso cornice, l’uno de’quali un la 
flagellazione @ di Giorgione.” 

Other additional Giorgione notices in this volume are: 

In the Libreria, p. 153. 

A Santa Conversazione with Sts. Rosana and Caterina. 

Restored by Aliense. 

A male portrait (see context), p. 154. 

A woman’s portrait clothed “‘all’antica,” p. 154. 

An Emmaus “between Giorgione and Palma,” in S. 

Giacomo dell’Orio, p. 436. 

Dr. Richter’s bibliography is extraordinarily full and 

arranged with admirable clarity. I note only omissions, 


as above, and the late Richard Norton’s essay in Bernini 
and Other Studies, New York, 1914. 

Both books are in largest in quarto, and, considering 
that heavy coated paper had to be used, are carefully and 
tastefully made. Dr. Richter offers a wealth of reproduc- 


tions on a large scale, including well-selected and revealing 
details. His catalogue, arranged alphabetically by cities, is 
a model of orderly richness. He omits many debatable pic- 
tures which will be considered in a second volume devoted 
to the school of Giorgione. Of course such cataloguing is 
in the nature of the case never quite complete. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Richter would not have suggested that my Paris 
Exposed had been considerably shortened at the left, if 
he had noticed that a wedge of wood had been let into the 
top of the panel at the center to repair damage caused by 
too rough use of a lock and keyhole. Of course this repair 
marks the original center of the panel and shows that there 
never was room for the two shepherds at the left. 

Every lover of Giorgione should read Mr. Phillips’ book. 
His criticism will always be stimulating and helpful, and 
his occasional vagaries will do no especial harm. For the 
mere art lover, Dr. Richter’s encyclopaedic work offers 
little save its abundant and excellent illustration, but the 
specialist must have it at hand and be prepared at every 
turn to consult it. 

Frank Jewetr MATHER, Jr. 


REFLECTIONS ON BritisH Paintinc. By Roger Fry. 148 


f 


pp.; go pls. London, Faber, 1934. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Among the many publications on British painting that 
appeared as a result of the exhibition in Burlington House 
three years ago, the little book of Fry is the only one to 
possess lasting interest. As a kind of testament, written 
as it was so soon before his death, it has special value for 
its statement of his final attitude toward the series of 
British painters, all long studied by him, with which it 
deals. 

The book is a representative example of art criticism as 
practiced at London. For art criticism varies in terms of 
cities (Paris, Munich, Berlin, Vienna) rather than in terms 


of countries or languages. Of course, a country so cen- 
tralized as England has only one center of criticism. But 
if for criticism in English we take America into considera- 
tion, we see immediately that Fry’s book is not one that 
would have been written in the ambient of New York or 
Chicago. 

First of all it is urbane. How charmingly so, these two 
sentences demonstrate: “Now right opinion—if there be 
such a thing—is by itself no better than wrong opinion ... 
If it has been swallowed as a dogma, from no matter what 
authority, it has no significance.”” What American writer 
would think thus, or let his readers know it if he did. We 
are nothing if not edifying. 

In the second place Fry’s book is, in the best sense of 
the word, journalistic. It is written for its day. This is no 
disparagement: Dante and Homer were writing for their 
days, and though we miss some of their ephemeral refer- 
ences we would not have them write otherwise. Timeless 
writing runs the risk of never being interesting to anyone. 
But Fry’s book is not only timed, it is journalistic in its 
diction and imagery. And, as such, it reveals the higher 
status of journalistic writing that prevails in Europe, where 
there is a popular interest in criticism, whether of litera- 
ture or of art. 

Again, Fry’s book can be qualified as dilettante, if we 
take the word in its good old sense. He delights in what he 
writes about, and, in Horatian parlance, the reader gets 
pleasure as well as profit. Probably few writers on art 
have been so well equipped to enjoy what they are discuss- 
ing. In Roger Fry’s make-up were combined the painter, 
historian, and man of the world, as well as a literary talent. 
The too numerous art critics who do not reveal, nor com- 
municate, a pleasure in their subject are probably sincere 
men who show without deceit the limitation of their sensi- 
bilities. 

In London, it seems to me, the conception of art criticism 
is not unlike the conception of sport. It is commonly 
practiced by comfortably situated people. Foreign pro- 
fessionals may be brought in, and occasionally some one 
may “go pro” and lose caste, but the proper thing is to 
remain “‘amateur.”” This status is not financially unprofit- 
able, for, just as more money goes into betting than into 
purses at the racetrack, so more money goes into the pic- 
ture market than into art professors’ salaries. The judici- 
cious dilettante backs his judgment in the auction room, 
just as he would at a polo game. Consider the difference 
of the atmosphere at Christie’s from that at the Hotel 
Drouot, the former, cheerful, clubby, and somewhat ban- 
tering, the latter, commercial, practical, and even dour. 
The art magazines of London, even the most serious, are 
avowedly for connoisseurs; naturally, most of the art books 
follow the example. But connoisseurship is a quality just 
as applicable to wines as to pictures, and not too inapplica- 
ble to horseflesh. The London connoisseur gives the im- 
pression of readiness to turn from one to the other. But 
connoisseurship does imply direct experience. Therein lies 
its great merit. While critics elsewhere bury themselves in 
libraries, the Londoner goes to Bond Street, St. James, or 
Trafalgar Square, i.e., to the dealer, the auction, or the 
gallery. On the other hand connoisseurship bends to fash- 
ion. Therein lies its great defect. Fry’s judgments in this 
book are hardly of permanent validity. But right or wrong 
they are a record of direct experience. Voltaire’s strictures 
on Dante or Tolstoi’s on Shakespeare, however inaccepta- 
ble, arc more valuable than all the merely tacit approval 
of the two poets by generations of noncommittal men. As 
a record of Fry’s sensitivity, his appraisals of British 
painters will have enduring value—not as right opinion, 
however, for that (to paraphrase Fry) without the experi- 
ence it embodies is nothing, and with various experience 
various opinions appear right. 


Joun SHAPLEY 
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Art, Artist AND Layman. By Arthur Pope. vi, 152 pp. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1937. 800. $17.50. 
In line with current criticisms of contemporary educa- 

tion comes Arthur Pope’s book, Art, Artist and Layman, 

advocating the improvement of existing systems of art 
education through eradication or through modification 
and addition. Paralleling Robert Hutchins’ idea of higher 
learning, Pope emphasizes knowledge in preference to voca- 
tional skill. Although he does not propose a return to 

St. Thomas Aquinas or Aristotle, he does insist on a return 

to the study of the old masters of the visual arts. Pope’s 

thesis is that art (like thinking in the Hutchins thesis) 
should become again a normal function of society. John 

Dewey’s definition of art as experience is prescribed. 

The subtitle of the book is “‘a study of the visual arts.” 
“In it,” states the author, “I have attempted to suggest 
the main lines on which a program of education in the 
visual arts might be developed, both for the practicing 
artist and the understanding layman, for, as I have tried 
to show, these form a united problem.” 

Pope’s book is the result of spending the year 1934-1935 
in a comprehensive study of art education and community 
art developments in the United States. It is divided into 
three main parts: first, aims in the teaching of the visual 
arts; second, a rational program; third, a conclusion and 
an appendix containing material on the theory of the visual 
arts. 

Before introducing the aims, the author sketches the 
present situation: “In colleges and schools a general need 
is felt to include ‘art’ in the curriculum in some manner 
or other; but many college and university presidents and 
other administrators have very little clear idea of what 
they are aiming for in this teaching of art or how they 
should achieve reasonable results. New museums are con- 
stantly being established, but the trustees of such institu- 
tions afte often very vague as to what a museum is for. 
Many regard an art museum as merely a picture gallery 
and have little conception of the educational! possibilities 
involved in its relation to the life and culture of the com- 
munity. Moreover, hundreds of art schools are training 
the supposedly talented youth of the country as profes- 
sional practitioners in the most amazingly haphazard 
fashion, with almost no regard for any genuine standards in 
the understanding of the arts as a whole or even in tech- 
nical performance. Education in the visual arts may be 
said to be in much the same chaotic state as medical educa- 
tion was a hundred years ago. There is as much quackery 
and incompetence.” . 

One of the first steps towards accomplishing such aims 
is to restore drawing and painting to their position as nor- 
mal and universal means of expression. 

Understanding and appreciation of art should be fos- 
tered, for it is an incomparable aid to the comprehension of 
history. As Edward Rothschild expressed it—in the art 
and artifacts of civilizations we find their most spontane- 
ous expressions and, therefore, the best indices of the 
thought of the times. “Indeed,” Mr. Pope comments, “‘in 
view of the declining emphasis on the study of Latin and 
Greek, it is possible that the study of the history of ancient 
art will in a short time be the principal means for preserv- 
ing some insight into the ideals of classical civilizations.” 
Furthermore, education should produce a feeling of rela- 
tionship between artist and layman. The artist should not 
exist in vacuous isolation from all except art, but should 
take a definite place among the lay public 

The rational program laid out for elementary schools, 
high schools, colleges, graduate schools, museums, and 
schools for workers or craftsmen would include practice in 
problems of design, encouragement of imaginative drawing 
and painting on the basis of direct visual experience, and 
a familiarity with recognized masterpieces. At the college 
level, this means courses in the history, practice, and theory 
of art; at the graduate level, advanced study of the history 


of art, research in the practical arts, and analysis of prin- 
ciples underlying the field of specialization—architecture, 
sculpture, museum work, etc. 

From this program would be expected to emerge well- 
rounded professional artists, nonvocational artists (with 
tools for living other than those of art), and a more dis- 
criminating public. Our present day society pushes or 
lures the best minds and hands into scientific research, 
medicine, business, or teaching—fields where the monetary 
and psychological rewards are greater. In fact, Pope thinks 
that if Titian were alive today he would, possibly, be a 
banker or a doctor. Like Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., and 
others, Pope attributes the general lowering of artistic 
discrimination to the financial and social elevation of the 
common man. The only panacea seems to be to educate 
him further. 

Interesting in relation to this book were some of the 
papers given recently at the annual College Art Associa- 
tion meeting in Chicago. For instance, Professor Longman 
of Iowa ended his paper by saying that one of the teacher’s 
objectives should be to find the rare student combining 
creative ability in the arts and scholarly ability in the his- 
tory and interpretation of art. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Morey of Princeton stated that the study of practical 
or creative art and the study of the history of art must not 
be confused: one is vocational, the other intellectual; there 
never was a good artist who was a good art historian, and 
vice versa; to understand and interpret art of many eras 
one must be a great humanist, which the creative artist 
cannot be. 

Nancy MILLetre 


GavuGAMELA. By Alexander Sushko. Bibliotheca Eurasia- 
tica Americana, Series Historico-Philologica, IX. 228 pp.; 
gi ills., 10 maps. Chicago, Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences of America, 1936. 


This is volume IX in a most ambitious historical and 
philological program sponsored by the Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences of America, written by the president of the 
Academy. It deals with the old problem of the actual site 
of the decisive battle of Alexander and Darius in 331 B.C. 
—a problem never satisfactorily solved, in spite of volumi- 
nous studies by competent writers approaching the ques- 
tion from various points of view. 

This writer’s approach is most interesting; he takes into 
consideration the historical accounts, the geography as 
described in ancient and modern writings (verified by 
personal visits to the ground), and philological evidence 
found in the local place names. The name usually given to 
the battle—Arbela—is admitted even by those who use it 
for convenience to be inaccurate, for Gaugamela, the 
actual site, was well to the west of that place. Numerous 
places in that general region satisfy the vague specifica- 
tions of the old texts in greater or less degree, and each of 
these places has had its advocates. Our present writer 
selects Kara Kush, fifty kilometers west of Erbil, or Arbela, 
as best satisfying all the conditions. His analysis of the 
geographical authorities, ancient and modern, is logical, 
and his philological argument, identifying the name Gau- 
gamela as a corrupt Greek translation of an old Assyrian 
name signifying “‘black eagle,” is most ingenious and at- 
tractive. 

The appendices reproduce in extenso five of the leading 
studies on the problem, written between 1836 and 1902. 
There are numerous maps and illustrations and a most ex- 
haustive and valuable bibliography. 

Ottver L. SPAULDING 


VENETIAN Painters. By Frank Fewett Mather, Fr. xxviii, 
496 pp.; 140 ills. New York, Holt, 1936. $5. 


A book written in Majorem Gloriam Titiani. Titian is 
given the central and dominant position. The fourteenth 
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and fifteenth century painters are shown as fulfilling their 
destiny in paving the way for the great Master, whereas 
later generations of Venetian painters are seen under the 
aspect of the decline of Venetian art. 

It is a book full of wisdom and knowledge, the fruit of 
many years of study in this particular field. Obviously it 
is not intended for the young student wishing to take up 
the study of Venetian art, since the book does not contain 
the essential dates and basic material upon which a young 
student could build. It is not meant to replace Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s presentation of Venetian art in their classi- 
cal History of Painting in North Italy, but it is a work 
which will fascinate the advanced student. The charm of 
the book lies in the extraordinary subjectiveness and frank- 
ness with which the author proffers his personal opinions on 
the long sequence of great Venetian painters and the many 
problems connected with the evolution of Venetian art. 
The author’s opinions are expressed in a vivid and realistic 
style which helps to bring the reader in close touch with 
the life and artistic aspirations of those rather remote 
periods. 

The subject treated in this book is so vast and the prob- 
lems alluded to so many that it is impossible for a reviewer 
to embark upon a detailed criticism of all the theories in- 
volved, but may I suggest that in a possible new edition 
of the book more space and interest be given to such im- 
portant masters as Jacopo Bassano, Andrea Schiavone, 
Bonifazio, Veronese, and Palma Giovane. It might also 
be advisable to divide chapter fourteen into two parts. I 
believe that many students would be extremely glad to 
find more detailed opinions of the Venetian seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

I also think it might be worth while to revise the system 
of illustrations. In many cases the illustrations chosen are 
not really typical of the masters. I realize, of course, that 
Professor Mather was anxious to avoid reproducing only 
those pictures which have been illustrated in previous 
books on the subject, but, in fact, some of the reproductions 
chosen are not representative; in some others the attribu- 
tion is questionable, as, for instance, the Bonifazio, at 
Christ Church, Oxford; the Carriani, in Berlin; the Sebas- 
tiano, in the Uffizi; the Bellini portrait, on page 110, and 
a few others. 

These criticisms, however, are of minor importance. 
The chief problem presented by Professor Mather’s book 
is, in my opinion, the question of whether or not it is really 


possible to give a convincing history of Venetian painting 
without fully including the terra firma. It is true that the 
author includes in his survey such masters as Lotto, 


Moretto, Savoldo, Pordenone and a few others, but hardly 
any space is given to the great Mantegna and the Paduan 
school, which are really inseparable from the history of 
Venetian painting. In addition I think it would be worth 
while to give at least a short account of the history of the 
various local schools in Treviso, Vicenza, Bergamo, Bres- 
cia, and the Friuli. 

Nevertheless, we must be grateful to the author for what 
he has accomplished, and I would like to express my great 
admiration for this enthusiastic and colorful interpretation 
of Venetian art. 

GeorceE M. RicuTER 


Le PaysaGE DANS L’ART DE Hoxovucat. By Takeshiro 
Nagassé. 280 pp.; 24 pls. Paris, Les Editions d’ Art et 
a’ Histoire, 1937. $2.50. 


This survey of Hokusai’s style, written in French by a 
Japanese scholar conversant with the latest researches of 
other scholars in Japan, is a welcome addition to the few 
reliable books on Japanese prints. The book is divided into 
two parts. In the first, the author presents an annotated, 
chronological checklist of Hokusai’s landscapes, whether 
single prints, book illustrations, or paintings. The second 


part analyzes Hokusai’s style and ends with a synthesis in 
which the author states he has arrived at no new conclu- 
sions. The analysis includes an examination of the woodcut 
technique, Hokusai’s drawing, color, composition, his con- 
ception of space and perspective, of light and shadow, and 
his treatment of the subject matter. The book is well illus- 
trated, and has a selective bibliography, a table of con- 
tents, and another of illustrations, besides notes and an 
index. 

The annotated checklist is well worked out. While the 
well-known prints are only mentioned by title, the less 
familiar are clearly described, and, in a few instances, are 
illustrated; the collector should have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing them. It would have been better, however, had 
Nagassé included a list of the Japanese titles for the famous 
Fuji San-ju Rokkei series. The Vignier-Inada catalogue, 
Yeishi-Choki-Hokusai, to which he refers the reader, be- 
sides being rare, omits the Japanese readings, only giving 
the French translations of the titles. 

The French transliteration may also seem difficult, but 
should not bother the reader, though it would have been 
easier had the author followed the example of the Vignier- 
Inada catalogues in using the English forms. In the 
series Ryukyu Hakkei (pp. 68-69, and elsewhere) some 
of the titles, while correctly read, are not the most pref- 
erable. Thus, according to the Dai Nippon Chimei Fisho, 
or a dictionary of geographical names in Japan compiled 
by Togo Yoshida (1913), Shounngai-youshé (pp. 68, 147, 
273, and 279; pl. xix-2) should read Shounngai-sekishé; 
Izoumizaki youru no tsouki (pp. 67, 249) should read 
Izoumizaki yagatsou; Koumenoura take no magaki (pp. 66, 
68, 249, 270), Foson tchikouri; and Tchouté-shéenn (pp. 
66, 68, and 275), Nakashimou-shéenn. Finally, in refer- 
ring to Hiroshige’s first Tokaido series, the author has 
erroneously written Shéya (pp. 37, 161, 215, and 274) for 
Shéno. 

But these are minor faults. Far more important and 
commendable is the excellent scholarship shown by Nagassé 
in his solution of the problem of the number of Tokaido 
series made by Hokusai, and their probable order of publi- 
cation. Also noteworthy is his solution of the dates for the 
two editions of the illustrated book, Détchou Gwafou, and 
the relationship of the earlier edition of this book and of 
the 1823 Kyéka Souhé Méisho Zoué, by Hokkei, a pupil of 
Hokusai, to the undated book, the Kyéka Tékann Ekiro 
Réi, signed by Hokkei. In addition to other significant dif- 
ferences the author points out that similar plates in all 
three books are slightly smaller in the later edition of the 
Détchou Gwafou and in the Kyéka Tékann Ekiro Réi, since 
in the method of making facsimiles then used, a slight 
shrinkage occurred in the paper transferring the design to 
a new block. Consequently the Kyéka Tékann Ekiro Réi 
must have been published subsequent to the earlier edition 
of the Détchou Gwafou. 

The second part of the book is perhaps more interesting 
to the critic and art student, since it deals with the various 
elements of Hokusai’s style. In the chapter on technique 
the author refers the reader to Seidlitz’ description of the 
woodcut process. This reference is unfortunately too 
general for an advanced book of this kind, and one wishes 
Nagassé had taken the space to describe it in full detail. 
The following chapter on Hokusai’s drawing contains an 
interesting analysis of it based on the three kinds of callig- 
raphy borrowed by all Japanese schools of painting—the 
shin, gyo, and so styles. The chapter on color includes a 
number of translations from Hokusai’s technical recipes, 
as, for example, painting in oils in the Dutch manner. 
Hokusai stated he also knew how to etch, but failed to 
record his method. 

The sections dealing with composition, perspective, 
space, and light and shadow are very good. However, the 
author’s explanations would have been clearer, had he given 
more references to his illustrations. Nagassé shows how 
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Hokusai started with the usual Japanese conception of 
space, depth being indicated by placing the farther objects 
higher on the picture plane than the nearer objects. The 
size of the objects depended more on their importance as 
subjects than on their spatial relationships. For the most 
part his compositional forms were either the “‘S’’ or the 
triangle. Early in his career his insatiable curiosity led 
Hokusai to attempt European perspective as he had 
learned it from the Dutch. Finally, shortly before the 
appearance of the first of his great landscape series, he 
managed to fuse the two perspectives into harmony. 

The treatment of the final chapters on subject matter is 
likewise scholarly. Here Nagassé discusses in detail the 
three kinds of clouds, the several varieties of water, trees, 
firs, smoke, bridges, the column, and the human being. 
On the plea of dullness he omits the mountains, rocks, snow, 
and houses. In the opinion of this reviewer the omission is 
regrettable, for these are more characteristic than, say, 
the column. At least, he should have discussed the rocks 
and the hill shapes, and drawn a comparison between the 
forms of the waves and the hills. 

The above analysis is based almost entirely on Hokusai’s 
landscape prints and makes only a few references to his 
paintings. Nagassé claims these are too rare, and form too 
small a group for analysis. Apparently, he is unfamiliar 
with two exhibition catalogues by E. F. Fenollosa; that 
of the Tokyo Exhibition of 1900 (published by B. Koba- 
yashi, 1901) contains several illustrations of landscape paint- 
ings. In addition there are the sales catalogue of The 
Collection of a Well Known Amateur (London, Sotheby’s, 
March, 1910), containing illustrations of the unused draw- 
ings for the Hyakunin Isshu Uba ga etoki series, which 
reveal the difference between his painting style and the 
one he used in making drawings for woodcuts, and, F.L. 
Lowenstein’s chapter on Hokusai und sein Kreis in his 
Die Handzeichnungen der japanischen Holzschnitimeister. 
However, their absence is not a serious fault for this doc- 
toral thesis, but one which, on account of the rarity of 
authentic Hokusai landscape paintings in Europe and 
America, forms a field for further research by the author in 
Japan. Nevertheless, their omission here affects his con- 
clusions. The necessary interposition of the engraver and 
the printer, admirable as their interpretations are of Hoku- 
sai’s designs and instructions, inevitably diluted Hokusai’s 
real style with unknown elements (Hokusai once com- 
plained to his publisher that an engraver was cutting his 
faces in the Utagawa manner) which can only be revealed 
by an analysis of his landscape paintings. Consequently, 
as he himself points out, Nagassé’s conclusions remain 
tentative, having validity only for Hokusai’s print style 
rather than for Hokusai the painter. Despite this fault, the 
book deserves commendation for its excellent illustrations, 
for its translations from Hokusai’s writings, and for its 
scholarly research and analysis of Hokusai’s style in land- 
scape prints. 

Joun E. McCa.u 


Hieronymus Boscu. By Charles de Tolnay. 120 pp.; 128 
pls. Bale, Les Editions Holbein, 1937. Francs Suisses 80. 


Recent interest in the painting of Jerome Bosch has led 
to a series of publications about his work. M. de Tolnay 
has gathered together in a single book most of the pertinent 
material. The short chapters of genera! discussion develop 
an interpretation of the painter which is not essentially 
different from that proposed by the Spaniard Siguenca in 
1605; they attempt also to establish a chronology on stylis- 
tic grounds. There are extensive notes, including a few 
important documents, a useful appendix of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century literary sources, and a catalogue 
raisonné of the painter’s eure. 

Among the sources of Bosch’s work Tolnay mentions 
the earlier paintings done in Bois-le-Duc, prints, such as 


Schongauer’s St. John on Patmos, which is the basis of 
the St. John on Patmos in Berlin; the van Eycks and the 
so-called Maitre de Flémalle; the writings of van Ruys- 
broeck; Flemish proverbs, such as The world is a mountain 
of hay; each one seizes what he can of it, which explains the 
Hay Wain more clearly than the usual Biblical references 
do; and the general influence of the independent ideas of 
the Brothers of the Common Life. 

He has something to say also about the iconographic, 
technical, and psychological contributions made by Bosch 
to later painting. Brueghel seems to have taken his figure 
of Carnival directly from Bosch, and the left panel of the 
Hay Wain may have been in his mind when he painted the 
Fall of the Rebellious Angels. Tolnay believes that Rubens 
owes something of the luminosity of his color to the earlier 
painter. The moral caricature which appears in the Frank- 
fort Ecce Homo appears again in Daumier and Rouault in 
their interpretations of the same theme. His influence even 
makes itself felt in literature, as in Flaubert’s Temptation 
of Saint Anthony. Tolnay regards the Garden of Earthly 
Lusts as the beginning of Freudian psychoanalysis, which 
he uses, in turn, to analyze the Flemish painter’s work. He 
speaks of the relation of Bosch—more apparent than real— 
to contemporary Surréalisme. 

Probably there will be less question about Tolnay’s inter- 
pretation of Bosch as an artist who aimed at representing 
men as they are inwardly than there will be about some of 
his datings. Sometimes his conception of the painter’s 
evolution seems to be at odds with the actual style, which 
is supposed to be the basis for dating. Thus the Christ 
Carrying the Cross, at Ghent, is considered one of the 
artist’s latest and most crowning expressions. But, in spite 
of the masterly construction of its forms, the relatively 
opaque and neutral color suggests a somewhat earlier 
period, as do its tightness and hardness. From a non- 
stylistic point of view its partially self-defeating savagery 
of caricature reflects an attitude less than fully mature. 
The Prodigal Son, in the Boymans Museum at Rotterdam, 
which is rather different from the Ghent picture stylisti- 
cally, is placed almost equally late. It is surprising to find 
the Prado Epiphany placed so much later in time than the 
early version in Philadelphia, despite the Eyckian and pre- 
Eyckian elements which made Friedlaender’s earlier date 
seem reasonable. Although it is useless to put too much 
confidence in stylistic criticism, Tolnay’s chronology is for 
the most part fairly convincing. Nor should there be much 
disagreement with his choice of genuine works. But so 
far as the pictures in America are concerned his doubts 
about the Epiphany, in the Metropolitan Museum, seem 
to me mistaken, as do those of Hulin de Loo about the 
Christ Before Pilate, at Princeton. 

Tolnay’s book, which is a handsome thing in itself, is 
indispensable for students of Bosch; and it can be recom- 
mended to everyone who is interested in Flemish painting. 


F. E. Hystop, Jr. 


Pama Veccuio. By Gyérgy Gombosi. xxxiii, 144 pp.3 195 
ills. Klassiker der Kunst, XXXVIII. Stuttgart and 
Berlin, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1937. 8v0. RM. 20. 


Only a few years after the publication of Spahn’s book 
on Palma, Dr. Gombosi, the young Hungarian art histo- 
rian, presents us with a new book on the same subject. The 
book is richly and well illustrated and a worthy addition to 
the previous volumes of the Kilassiker der Kunst series. 
Gombosi amplifies considerably Miss Spahn’s very re- 
stricted list of authentic pictures. His attempt to recon- 
struct the master’s early period is of special interest. At 
first sight Palma Vecchio’s artistic personality does not 
appear to present many problems. Most of us, I am sure, 
have quite a distinct conception of Palma’s characteristics. 
Yet, when we follow the chronology of the pictures as Dr. 
Gombosi proposes to reconstruct it, we begin to realize 
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how complicated the problem of Palma’s evolution actually 
is. One of the great difficulties is the fact that of all the 
pictures which have come down to us only one can be dated: 
the fragment of the Sposalizio in the Giovanelli collection. 
Of the two Querini portraits which Palma left unfinished, 
we can conclude that they were begun in 1528, or shortly 
before. 

The general idea of Palma’s evolution appears to be 
given fairly correctly in Gombosi’s reconstruction, but 
there are a number of attributions which seem to call for 
reconsideration. The great number of studio pieces which 
still exist make it a certainty that Palma, like the other 
Venetian masters, had a large studio. We have to distin- 
guish between pupils and assistants who were able to carry 
out a work in accordance with the master’s drawings, 
minor helpers who left little discernible trace of their in- 
dividuality, and followers who were more or less influenced 
by Palma’s art. 

The pictures reproduced on pages 7A, 14, and 68 were 
probably executed with the help of assistants. Some other 
pictures also doubtless originated in Palma’s studio, such 
as those on pages 7B, 12A, 15A, 24B, 50B (Berlin), 53, and 
58. 

I would propose to ascribe to followers of Palma the pic- 
tures on pages 6A, 74A (Borromeo), 75A, 77B, 101, and 
11 

The pictures reproduced on pages 2B (Hermitage), 51B, 
and 70B are probably replicas or copies of lost originals. 

The following pictures are of a more or less problematic 
character: The female head on page 16 would certainly 
have to be dated considerably later, about 1515-1520. 
The male head on the same page appears to be nearer to 
Giovanni Bellini than to Palma. Mars and Venus on page 
19A is, in my opinion, nearer to Giorgione than to Palma. 
The curious composition in Philadelphia, page 19B, is a 
strange mixture of motifs taken from Giorgione, Palma, 
and Leonardo. The picture may actually have originated 
in the studio of Palma, but is hardly by the master himself. 
Of the two pictures reproduced on page 20, the Young Satyr 
in Munich is very near to Giorgione and shows points of 
contact with Apollo and Daphne in the Seminario Patriar- 
cale, whereas the picture in the Pollen collection is nearer 
to Bonifazio. Both pictures are probably based upon a 
lost composition by Giorgione. The Portrait of a Lady, in 
the Wolf collection, is obviously later. On the other hand, 
I feel inclined to date the Allegory of Temperance (p. 42) 
before 1510. The portrait in Vicenza (p. 44) is doubtless 
by Licinio. The Miracle of St. Mark (p. 72) was begun by 
Giorgione. Palma finished the landscape on the left hand 
side in or soon after 1513 when he became a member of the 
Scuola. The double portrait on page 123 is based upon a 
lost composition by Giorgione. (Cf. G.M. Richter, Giorgio 
da Castelfranco, no. 72, p. 237.) The Portrait in Nancy 
(page 127A) is possibly a work of Francesco di Simone. 

There still remains a group of pictures which has lately 
been discussed very much. I am referring to the pictures 
on pages 17, 20A, 27B, 30B, 35, 36, 45B (Florence) and 
title page, 113B (Prague). In most of these pictures the 
modeling of the drapery and such details as flowers, foliage, 
etc., are not in Palma’s manner. They remind me more of 
the manner of Bonifazio, whose early period still remains a 
terra incognita. It is impossible to take up the problem 
here, but I would recommend to students the pictures just 
mentioned. 

Dr. Gombosi’s Introduction is certainly the best essay 
ever written on Palma. The artistic milieu in which Palma 
lived and worked is excellently portrayed. The author 
also throws a number of interesting sidelights on various 
subjects which are closely connected with Palma’s evolu- 
tion, e.g., the origin of the Baroque movement, and the 
history of the ideal female portrait. 


GeorceE M. RIcuTER 


Tue Mosaics or St. Soputa at Istansut. Seconp Pre- 
LIMINARY Report, Work Done IN 1933 AND 19343 
Tue Mosaics or THE SOUTHERN VESTIBULE. By Thomas 
Whittemore. 59 pp.; 20 pls. Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1936. gto. $3.50. 


The work which this report covers was carried on in 1933 
from the fifteenth of April to the fifteenth of November and 
in 1934 from the twenty-second of April until the twentieth 
of November. The duration of the work of each year is 
determined by the temperature within the building. The 
cooperation and collaboration of the authorities of the 
Turkish government continued. The project was twofold: 
first, to preserve the mosaics of the narthex—the discovery 
and condition of which was recorded in the First Prelimi- 
nary Report, published in 1933; and, second, to recover the 
mosaics in the southern vestibule. 

Of the first, “‘it is enough to say that the testing and fix- 
ing of the subsidiary mosaic adornment were completed 
together with the consolidation of the decorated surfaces 
and the cleaning was, as always, strictly excluded. This 
attention to the most highly situated features of the nar- 
thex mosaics, those in the crowns of the bays and on the 
groined barrel vaulting of the roof, completed the work 
described in the previous Report. Prolonged vigilance 
against the insidious perils and hazards that lurk behind 
mosaic surfaces was rewarded by immunity ‘from mis- 
chance or regret as well as by a gratifying increase of tech- 
nical experience.” 

This report, however, is devoted especially to the second 
division of the work, the uncovering of a large composition 
recessed beneath a semicircular arch in the southern vesti- 
bule. The vaults and higher surfaces of the walls are cov- 
ered with colored mosaics of geometric pattern of minute 
repeating figures—related to textile design. They are to be 
discussed in some future report which will consider the in- 
fluence of weaving on the decorative art of St. Sophia. 

In what follows I will give a brief summary of the report 
on the lunette in the southern vestibule. 

The subject of the lunette is the Mother of God en- 
throned with the Infant Jesus, with Justinian the First 
to her right—carrying in his hands the church of St. 
Sophia—and, to her left, Constantine—carrying the city 
which bears his name. A stenciled pattern, imposed by 
the Fossati brothers in the fifth decade of the nineteenth 
century, concealed this composition until the present un- 
covering. 

Filling more than half a circle, the mosaic is 4.935 m. at 
its greatest width and 3.02 m. at its greatest height. The 
four figures are inscribed with their names and titles. Con- 
stantine is distinguished as a saint; and both emperors are 
nimbate. Space is represented by horizontal gradations 
from light to dark, contrary to the western principle of 
painting. “The background is thick inlaid with patines of 
bright gold, vibrating with every pulse of light and creating 
an air of celestial brilliance around the amethyst-blue fig- 
ures.” 

A number of tessellae have been lost, especially parts of 
the rows making up the border. As in the narthex mosaics, 
the tessellae were set at an angle from the vertical, but 
those of the vestibule are less sloping. As much information 
as had been gained concerning the technical processes in- 
volved was set down in this report. The unusual density 
and uniform texture of the brick of the building made it 
well-suited for the plaster beds into which the tessellae 
were laid. The unevenness of surface of the panels of the 
narthex and vestibule was probably intentional—better to 
deflect the light—although an uneven surface was inevi- 
table because of the pace at which the cubes had to be in- 
serted in the slow-setting plaster mixture. The difference 
between the angles of inclination of the narthex panel and 
the vestibule panel was also intentional, in consideration 
of the distance from which each would be viewed. 
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In the vestibule mosaic the Virgin is “the adopted and 
still but slightly transformed visualization of Motherhood 
attended by allegorical personifications of sacred Roman 
mythology as seen in the third-century mosaics at Shubba.”’ 

The Child, seated on the knees of the Virgin, is blessing 
in the manner of the Orthodox Eastern Church. The head 
is that of an adolescent. The movement in the lower part 
of the body, coincident with the repose of the upper part 
is common in Byzantine art in the fourteenth century and 
later; but it is unusual to find it in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries as here and at Daphni. 

The throne is in inverted perspective, and “produces the 
effect of being an autonomous generating source of light, 
not a mere reflecting object. . . .”” The footstool, which is 
also in inverted perspective, and acutely so, is the only part 
of the composition except the crowns of the emperors where 
the Byzantine fondness for gorgeous jewelry is displayed. 

Balanced symmetrically in the composition and resem- 
bling each other, the two emperors are minutely differen- 
tiated in details: in features, attitudes, gestures. ‘““The il- 
lumined, ethereal figure of Constantine, the saint, is con- 
trasted with the more materialized figure of Justinian.” 
Neither is an attempt at portraiture. Their crowns, in both 
form and adornment, are characteristic of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Similar ones are seen on the Bamberg 
textile and in many miniatures in the Menologion of Basil 
II. Justinian’s crown in Ravenna of the sixth century is 
more complex and more jeweled. 

The inscriptions, palaeographically, may belong to the 
second half of the tenth or to the beginning of the eleventh 
century, and Mr. Whittemore concludes from various evi- 
dence that they do so belong. 

After detailed description of each of the figures and items 
of the composition, the author discusses briefly the etiology 
of the subject of the mosaic and the intention of the mosaic 
—which, he believes, was to extol the dogma of the incarna- 
tion and at the same time to respond to the Byzantine belief 
in the protective care of the Virgin and in the power of her 
image to protect the imperial city. As to the date of the 
mosaic, the making is assigned to the reign of Basil II, and 
the date is placed provisionally between the years of 986 
and 994 when the church was closed for repairs. 

The report is closed with a passage of appreciation and 
with a historical classification. “The panels published in 
Report I and Report II by the Byzantine Institute are two 
masterpieces of the art of mosaics of the Classical Rena- 
scence which began in Constantinople in the second half 
of the ninth century. Art in the City emerged from the long 
dispute over the use of icons on a new influx of Classicism, 
yet transfused with the accepted theological dogma of East- 
ern Christianity.... The Vestibule Panel, about a hun- 
dred years later [than the narthex panel], shows on the 
whole a higher craftsmanship, approaching the noon of 
mid-Byzantine expression.” 

The text, thirty-five pages in length, is supplemented by 
notes, an appendix giving particulars of color, measure, 
etc., a floor plan of St. Sophia, and twenty-two black and 
white photographic plates. It had been hoped that colored 
reproductions could be used, but the idea proved imprac- 
ticable. 

As it stands the report is a splended addition to the al- 
ready published and convincing evidence of the great res- 
toration, being carried out in Santa Sophia. 

Nancy MILLETTE 


HomocentrismE. By Albert Gleizes. 189 pp.; 12 figs 
Sablons, Moly-Sabata, 1937. 


Gleizes is an author who has usually been associated in 
our minds with Cubism, for the later developments of 
which, more particularly, he has been an outstanding pro- 
tagonist. In Homocentrisme, however, as in some of his other 
recent works, he has couched his championship of abstract 
art in neomediaeval terms, and without writing a philo- 
sophical, historical, or religious book, has written one that 
implies all these interests on the part of the reader. 

There is a considerable charm about Homocentrisme. 
Whether its charm is a matter of novelty or of reminiscence 
would be hard to say. Novel is the almost evangelical 
enthusiasm with which Gleizes presents the claims of ab- 
straction in art. On the other hand, the leading idea of the 
main essay in the book—Le retour de [homme chrétien—is 
certainly reminiscent of whole generations of Romanticism. 
It carries us back to Wackenroder, if not to Savonarola. 
But, if Gleizes is following a well-beaten path, his formula- 
tion of the idea is novel, and just as up-to-date as the 
terminology of modern science, particularly physics, could 
make it. 

He is an escapist, of course; but he finds refuge not so 
much in the past (specifically in mediaeval art) or in the 
remote (Hindu art), as in those qualities of the past and 
remote which he believes are being revivified. His attitude 
is therefore optimistic and forward-looking. He goes to 
the past not for reverie but for example. Unlike the art 
revivalist of the nineteenth century, Gleizes is no champion 
of imitation. He has very definite approval of the Roman- 
esque but no notion of reviving it. For him, the Gothic, 
although Dante and Cimabue preserve much that is good, 
already paved the way for Renaissance sensuousness 
(versus spirituality), out of which later evils developed 
automatically. “‘Le xiii® siécle est le déclin de la grande et 
générale culture chrétienne de |’Occident,” he writes, and 
again: “‘Le xiii® siécle accordant aux sens une valeur con- 
sidérable laisse rapidement se perdre Ja raison de |’arc-en- 
ciel.” We have here no Ralph Cram, no Henry Adams. 

The mode of illustration employed in the book is im- 
portant in relation to the author’s theme and thought. He 
uses line drawings of his own. The utility of these in pre- 
senting an argument has never struck me so forcibly before. 
Ordinarily when we are trying to make a stylistic compari- 
son between two works of art we draw the two in words, 
clarifying our point by emphasis or omission as the case 
may require. Now, drawing them in line can do the same 
thing more vividly. In fact, no amount of words could 
make Michelangelo look so unlike the Romanesque as does 
Gleizes’ drawing on page 117. And the similarity between 
the art of India and that of our early Middle Ages is 
brought into the sharpest focus by his drawn and an- 
notated examples of each. As students of art we may well 
ask whether our reliance on photography may not atrophy 
our capacity for observation, whether active and manual 
recording of our own visualization is not necessary for 
clear perception of values. When Gleizes has drawn the 
simplest sketch of a Buddha (see the cover design of 
this magazine) he would appear to be a long way toward 
an analysis of its proportions and rhythms. Incidentally, 
he appends to this volume an essay on rhythm, his 
major interest. 

Joun SHAPLEY 
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